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University Publishing Coates’ Educational Series. 


POPULAR 


EDUCATIONAL TEXT-BOOKS. 


Holmes’ New Readers, 
Davis’ Reading Books, 
Lippincott’s Readers. 
Maury’s Geographies, 


Maury’s Revised Physical Geography. 


Venable’s New Arithmetics, 
Venable’s Algebras, 
Venable’s Geometry. 


Sanford’s Arithmetics, 
Sanford’s Elementary Algebra. 


Clarendon Dictionary, 
Gildersleeve’s Latin Books, 


Knoflach’s German Simplified, 


Erc., Etc., Etc. 


We have the pleasure of announcing that Mr. F. M. AMBRosg, so widely and 
favorably known among New England educators, is manager of our N. E. Departr 
He invites correspondence at 34 Harrison Ave. Extension, Boston, 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
66 and 68 Duane St., New York. 


ment, 


Buckwalter’s 


able if not adopted. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The New Normal Readers, 


Raub’s Arithmetics, 
Raub’s Lessons in English, 


Raub’s Practical English Crammar, 


Dunglison’s Elementary Physiology, 
Dunglison’s School Physiology, 


The Practical Copy Books, 
| Brown’s Elementary Algebra, 


Sharpless’ Elements of Ceometry, 
Baker’s Natural Philosophy, 
Baker’s Short Course in Chemistry, 
Chase’s Elements of Meteorology, 


Coates’ Comprehensive Speaker, 
Thompson’s Political Economy, 
Scull’s Creek Mythology. 


Teachers and school officers are cordially invited to address us with reference vo 
the examination and introduction of our books. Before adopting a new work on any 
subject, write for our Educational Catalogue and learn what we publish. 

Sample copies for inspection furnished at merely nominal prices, and are return- 


PORTER & COATES, Publishers, 


900 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


WESTERN AGENCY: 
184 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


New ENGLAND AGENCY: 


36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


JUST THE BOOK FOR YOUNG TEACHERS. 
School Keeping Flow To Do It. 


By HIRAM ORCUTT, LL.D. 


encourage those who need and would profit 
the experience of others; and, secondly, to 
awaken an interest in the subjects treated, and 
to lead to a more extensive reading and study 
of the works of standard authors on peda- 


gogics. 


T's design of this book is: first, to aid and 


success, 


Cloth. Price, 75 cents, post-paid. 


HE principles advocated are those which the 

author adopted during his successful experi- 
ence of nearly forty years in the schoolroom ; 
the facts and illustrations are drawn from his 
own observation ; and the suggestions to youn ‘6 
teachers are made with the consciousness o 
their importance to all who would achieve! Correspondence solicited. 


LEACH, SHEWELL, & SANBORN, Publishers, 


Boston, New York, and Chicago. 


Scott’s Marmion, 


NEW BOOKS READY IN SEPTEMBER. 


Woodrujff’s Greek Prose Composition, 


(in the Student’s Series of English Classics). 


Dr. Titpen’s Commercial Geography. 


Just adopted for exclusive use in the Public Schools of Missour!,— 
Brands’ Good Health for Children. 


Lessons on the Human Body. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING C0., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


qualities of 


extensively adopted in the public an 


FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS, 
AND AT NWIODERATE PRICES. 


ESTERBROOK’S EXTRA FINE PEN, NO. 333. 


These Pens have the shape, size, and style suitable for school use. 
erfect pens, fineness of fat elasticity and durability, and have been very 
private schools throughout the United States. 


THE ESTERBROUK STEEL PEN CO. EW. YOR" 


They have all the 


At the present time, when events are 
so rapidly transpiring, no man, woman, or 
youth can feel himself equipped for the 
day without a lead pencil. A lead pencil 
is as indispensable to a man as a jack- 
knife, and as necessary to a woman as a 
hair pin. 

There are many people who give no 
particular attention to the pencil they are 
using; the lead may crumble, break, or 
be full of grit; they may cut their fingers 
in trying to cut the cross-grained wood, 
and they may be obliged to wet the lead 
with their tongues at every other word 


they write. Those, however, who profit 
by past experiences are as careful in 
selecting a lead pencil as they are in 
fitting themselves with a hat or a pair 
of shoes. 

They have in mind whether they want 
the pencil for sketching, drafting, for 
checking a ledger or writing on extra 
smooth paper, or for general use. Such 
people get the best results in every direc- 
tion, and save themselves a world of 
annoyance. 

We are the advocates of good lead 
pencils, and we believe it is conceded by 


THE LEAD PENCIL AGE. 


all that, in the long run, the best is the 
cheapest. 

For this reason we most strongly rec- 
ommend Dixon’s ‘“ American Graphite” 
pencils. They are made in 10 degrees 
of hardness, and it is a positive pleasure 
to use them. 

If your stationer does not keep them, 
or if you are not familiar with them, 
mention the JournaL or Epvcation and 
send 16 cents in stamps to the JOSEPH 
DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, Jersey 
City, N. J., for samples worth double the 
money. 
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Educational Institutions. 


VEEMONT ACADEMY, Saxton’s River, Vt. 

A first-class wensting school for both sexes 
Delightful location, seven arre buildings, two labora- 
tories, gymnasium, military drill. Four years courses 
Prepares for any college. New muric course of three 

ears. Thirteen teachers. New library goingup. Home 
lite, helpful and healthful. The best school for your boy 
and girl. Address the Principal. 
for 


NewYork College tne Training of Teachers 
9 University Place, N. Y. 
Postgraduate Courses, Elective System, Scholarships 

WALTER L. HERVEY, Acting President. 


MICHICAN MINING SCHOOL. 


A State School of Mining Engineering, located in the 
‘heart of the Lake Superior mining region, giving practi- 
cal instruction in Drawing, Blue-printing, Mechanics, 
Mechanism, Properties of Materials, Graphical Statics, 
Mechanical and Electrical Evgineering, Shop-practice, 
Analytical and Technical Chemistry, Acseving, Ore 
Dressing, Metallurgy, Plans, Railroad and Mine Survey- 
ang, Hydraulics, Mining, Mineralogy, Petrography, Gen- 
eral, Economic, and Field Geology, etc. Has Summer 
Schools in Surveying, Shop Practice, and Field Geology. 
Laboratories, Shops and Stamp Mill well equipped 
Tuition free. For Ca alogues apply to the Director, 
Houghton, Mich. 8t 


THE KINDERGARTEN 


TRAINING CLASS\E 


Chauncy Hall School, 
(692 Boylston St., Boston,) 


Under charge of Miss Lucy WHEELOCK, will re 
open October 12 8t 


WESTERN FEMALE SEMINARY, 


OXFORD, OHIO. 
Miss LEILA S. McKEE, Principal. 
Thirty. seventh year opens September 9th, 1891. 
Full Academic and Seminary Courses. Complete 
courses in Music, Elocution and Art. Students fitted 
for best Eastern Colleges. Laboratory work in 
Sciences. Library. 5,000 volumes. Large new build 
ing in course of construction. Steam heat; electric 
ight ; unsurpassed location. Terms, $180 per year. 


Minerals, Rocks, = Fossils. 


COLLECTIONS ARRANGED 
FOR PRACTICAL TEACHING 
A SPECIALTY, 


Send for circulars. 


GEO. H. BARTON, 
Boston SocrETY NATURAL HIsTorRY, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
. Both Ancient and Modern 
Curiosities Bought, Sold, or Exchanged. 


Indian Implements of War from any country 
‘Scalps, kulls, Stono, Bone or Wood Idols or Carvings, 
‘Stone Arrow espoints, Axes, Knives, Pipes, Mortars, 

Beads and Tomahawks, basket ware, old pottery, 
Indian dress or body ornaments, bows and arrows. 
-clubs and spears, old coins, shells, precious stones, 
works of art, and curiositits of every kind. Mineral 
‘specimens from Alaska, Mexico, New Caledonia. 
Australia, and the Usited States. Correspondence 


solicited, 
NATHAN JOSEPH & CO., 
€41 Clay Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


CHOOL FURNITURE, 


BLACKBOARDS, 

SCHOOL APPARATUS, 

MAPS, CLOBES, 
KINDERGARTEN MATERIAL, 
And the best assortment of School Supplies 
to be found in the United States. 
J. HAMMETT, 

852 Washington Street, Boston. Mass. 


1026 ARCH S? PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


“My Soul! I mean that bit of Phosphorus that takes its place.”—James Russell Lowell. 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


be Prepared according to Prof. Percy’s formula, from the vital princ'ples of the Or 
Brain and Wheat Germ, is conceded by scientists superior to all other tonics, be- 
cause it is obtained in the pure state from Animal and Vegetable Life,—not manu- 
factured from minerals in the laboratory. The formula is printed ou the |; bel. 
years leading physicians have prescribed this 


For nearly thirty 
Descriptive pamphlet, with indorsements of the world’s best 
The projecting Microscope can be used with the Dry-hydrogen, 
Microscopes for the accomplished Microscopist. 


Brain and Nerve Food, 
us Disease, Brain Weariness, Impaired Vitality, Bronchitis, Night Sweats, 
It restores, and sustaius in 
Brain-workers, sent free. by Dreagiste. mail ($1.00) Key 
West 25th St. Avoid imitations aod substitutes, 
genuine without this signature printed on the label: 
the Dry-cther, and Electric Light. 
Lanterns for the boys; Lanterns for Exhibitors ; 
Lanterns for Educational Institutions. 
Lantern Slides and Microscopical Preparations kept in stock. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. ° 
McINTOSH BATTERY & OPTICAL CO., 
1 


STEREOPTICONS and MICROSCOPES. 


UEEN & CO., Philadelphia, 
PHILOSOPHICAL, Place 
ELECTRICAL, ona | 
CHEMICAL our Orders 2 
APPARATUS. NOW. 


We publish 16 different Catalogues. 


JOSEPH GC! LLOTT'S 
STEEL PENS. by att DEALERS throughout 


Coid Medal, Paris Exposition, 1878. the WORLD. 
Cold Medal was also gained at the Exposition at Paris in 1889. 


ANDREWS M’F’G COMPANY 


General School Furnishers, 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY DOVETAILED 


SCHOOL 
FURNITURE 


Send for Catalogue 219. 


The Favorite Numbers, 303, 404, 
332, 351, 170, and his other styles, 


Chemical Supplies for Schools and Colleges. 
THEODORE METCALF & CO., 


39 Tremont Street, Boston. 


CHEMICALS 


FINE, BARE, and CRUDE, of every description. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS 


IN LARGE AND SMALL QUANTITIES. 
From the many years we have in this class of 
supplies, we claim to be leaders in this branch of the |° 


drug trade; and by constantly rc ishi di bes 
creasing our stock, and at “once Glo 
uring new chemic ucts, we able to 
Maps, 
We make a specialty. of the products from the all ki 
Laboratories of T. MORSON & SON, London; 
ROSENGARTEN & SONS, Phila.;| Blackboards, 
E. MERCK, Darmstadt. Dustless 
Erasers 
LOVELL DIAMOND CYCLES.) crayons 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


1891 Models. 4{Styles. 


=,Goffs Historical Map of the U. 8. 
$85.00. Plain, incisive, and complete. Send for circular 
ee 
COMPANY. 
ares 74-76 Fifth Ave., near i4th St, 
5233 NEW YORK. 
ool! A. H. ANDREWS & CO. 
=5=| 215-221 Wabash Ave. Post and Stockton Sts., 
CHICAGO. SAN FRANCISCO. 
BS 611 Washington 8¢., Boston. 
Serb BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
o= 8 ir 
3 WARRANTED. Catal Free. 
"VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 


Mannfactured by 
JOHN P. LOVELL ARMS CO., Boston, Mass. 


GENTS make (00 PER CE,IT and win $748 CASH Prizes 
on my Corsets, Belts, Brushes and Medicines. 
Samole free. Territory. Dr. Bridgman, 375 Bway, N. 


BUYS THE FINEST 


Furniture Polish 


in the world. Box SO1, 
BELLOWS FALLS, VT. 


4t] 


“THE FASHIONABLE CORSET SUBSTITUTE.” 


EQUIPOISE 
WAIST 


AND CHILDREN. 


Made on true hygienic prin- 
ciple; modeled on lines which 
give a graceful figure; perfect 
support from shoulders, dis- 
tributing clothing-straijn and 
weight; three garments in one, 
corset, waist, and cover; best 
of materials. 

Write for a copy of our finely 
illustrated pamphiet on 


SENSIBLE DRESSINC. 


Containing unbiased articles by eminent writers 


FREE TO EVERYBODY. 
GEORGE FROST & CO., 31 BEDFORD ST., BOSTON, 


190 SONGS fora2centstamp fours Yours, Cave 


Tue New Enctano Bureau or Enucarion 
TEACHERS SEEKING POSITION OR PROMOTION. 


If any reader of the JourNaL should engage to teach, five days in a week, and 
forty weeks in a year, at fifty dollars per day, he would have to teach a hundred 
years to earn the aggregate of salaries which have been secured to its members 
by the New | BUREAU OF EpucATION, 
during the administration | AN ARITHMETICAL | of its present manager. 
These thousands of EXAMPLE SOLVED. | teachers have been by us 
placed in positions inev- ——— ery State and Territory, 
and abroad. Now is the time to register for Autumn vacancies, No charge to school 
officers for services rendered. Forms and circulars sent free. Address: 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


THE HAIR 


When not properly cared for, loses 
its lustre, becomes crisp, harsh, and 
dry, and falls out freely with every 
combing. To prevent this, the best 
and most popular dressing in the 
market is Ayer’s Hair Vigor. It 
removes dandruff, heals troublesome 
humors of the scalp, restores faded 
and gray hair to its original color, 
and imparts to it a silky texture 
and a lasting fragrance. By using 
this preparation, the poorest head 
of hair soon 


Becomes Luxuriant 


and beantiful. All who have once tried 
Ayer’s Hair Vigor, want no other dressing. 
Galbraith & Starks, Druggists, Sharon 
Grove, Ky., write: “ We believe Ayer’s 
Hair Vigor to be the best preparation of the 
kind in the market, and sell more of it than 
of all others. No drug store is complete 
without a supply of it.’’ 

“TI have used Ayer’s Hair Vigor with 
great benefit and know several other per- 
sons, between 40 and 50 years of age, who 
have experienced similar good results from 
the use of this preparation. It restores gray 
hair to its original color, promotes a new 
growth, gives lustre to the hair, and cleanses 
the scalp of aandruff.’? — Bernardo Ochoa, 
Madrid, Spain. 


After Using 


A number of other preparations without 
any satisfactory result, I find that Ayer’s 
Hair Vigor is causing my hair to grow.’ — 
A. J. Osment, General Merchant, Indian 
Head, N. W. T. 

“Ayer’s Hair Vigor is the only prepara- 
tion I eould ever find to remove dandruff, 
eure itching humors, and prevent loss of 
hair. I can confidently recommend it.” — 
J. C. Butler, Spencer, Mass. 

**My wife believes that the money spent 
for Ayer’s Hair Vigor was the best invest- 
ment she ever made, it has given her so 
much satisfaction.’”—James A. Adams, St. 
Augustine, Texas. 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor 


Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all Druggists and Perfumers. 


YMINASTIC CARDS 


OF THE 


LING SYSTEM. 


By F. A. MORSE, 
Principal Sherwin School, Boston. 


Werfes 1... 


Price, 15 cts. 


These cards containing graded exerc’ses have 
been prepared with great care. There is 4 
regular progression from card to card, and the 
various movements have been thoroughly tested 
in both primary and grammar grades. They have 
been especially adapted to the limited space avail: 
able between and around the desks of cur school- 
rooms. 

The cards are easily held in the hand and are 
not conspicuous, yet contain all that is necessary 
for a drill of ten minutes,—the time usually 
allowed for physical culture durieg one session. 
Neither these cards nor any others can teach 
the Ling system. They are simply aids, and as 
such have been found useful, especially in the 
hands of tired or new teachers, 

A pupil can easily learn to give the orders, 
leaving the teacher free to give his attention more 
directly to the execution of them by the class. 
The results have been gratifying. Teachers 
like them because they are a help. If you wish 
to secure the best results from these Gymnastics 
send for this set of cards. 


Address all orders: 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING C0., 
3 Somerser Sr., Boston, Mass. 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 
21 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

my MICROSCOPES FROM $88 TO $1,000. £4 

Catalogue on application. 


Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches, 4: 


MENEELY & CO., | Established 
WEST TROY, N. Y.| 1826- 
Deseription and prices on application. 


CLINTON H. MENEELY BELL COMPANY, 


Manufacture Superior TROY, WN. Y- 


AND J. W. 
SCHOOL SCHERMERHORN A CO. 
8 East 14th 
SUPPLIES NEW YORK. 
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Journal of Education, 


4 WHEELY JOURNAL, 


PUBLISHED BY THE 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY ’ 
No. 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mase. 


A. E. WINSHIP, Eprror. 


Terms for our Educational Publications: 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION (weekly): $2.50 in advance. 
THE AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly): $1.00 in advance. 

Both to one address, $3.00. 


(Written for the JouRNAL.]; 
WALK TOWARDS THE SUNSET. 


BY SARAH KNOWLES BOLTON. 
One of the greatest whom our land has known, 
A poet, scholar, lover of his kind, 
Whenever weary with his toil of mind, 
Walked towards the western sunset, that alone 
He might commune with the great Painter, grown 
More buman from His work ; as day declined, 
And the red light still lingered, so to bind 
The earth and heaven, the poet’s visage shone 
With the sweet light of peace, and rest, and hope; 
Cheer came to meet the struggles of the day, 
To stand encouraged, helpfal, in his place; 
O weary toiler, forced with life to cope, 
Walk towards the sunset ; see each brilliant ray, 
And give the cheer you gather to your race! 


{ Written hee the JOURNAL.) 
JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


BY OLIVE E. DANA. 
He loved his country and to her was true; 
He loved his brother men, and served them, too. 
He loved the beautiful in every sphere, 
And made it to us all more near and dear. 
He loved our mother Nature, and to her 
Was loyal son and wise interpreter. 
With heart and mind, devoutly, from his youth, 
He loved and reverenced and sought for trath. 
He loved to serve,—to scatter trath abroad ; 
With childlike, trusting gladness, he loved God. 


Ah! is it strange that every eye is dim, 

And that the world seems empty, losing him ? 

The greatness of his service will appear 

More plainly now with every lapsing year ; 

The nobleness that was so truly his 

It was unnoted, now apparent is. 

And weary souls are suddenly aware 

What rich, sweet songs the winds from Elmwood bear. 
Love winneth love, albeit only Death 

Can show how dear he is that slumbereth. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Prin. D. J. Goaain, Winnipeg, Man. : To psycholog- 
ical information must be added the psychological spirit 
and method. 


Grorce WitiiaAm Curtis: The key to an effective 
school system is not the pupil, the plastic material, but 
the artificer who shapes the material. 

Supt. Cuannine Fotsom, Dover, N. H.: Oar schools 


want teachers and not clerks, and the drudgery of neces- 
sary clerical work should be reduced to the minimum. 


Supr. C. E Metenry, Somerville, Mass : The ex- 
perienced teacher sees beyond the textbook into the child’s 
opening faculties ; he measures power and uses his ma- 
terial to develop more power. 

Avice Freeman A rounded, completed ed- 
ucation puts one in relation with all the past, with all the 
great life of the present; it reaches on to the infinite 
hope of the future. 

Mary L. Burpicx, Madison, Wis.: If there is one 
place where ought to be found the wisdom of a sage, the 
patience of a saint, and the devotion of a martyr, it is in 
the first primary room. 

M. Grearp, Revue Pédagogique: Pedagogy is a sci- 
ence, but a moral science, that is, a science which should 
deal with all things that may be opposed to the general 
laws of all science. 


A SHAKER SCHOOL. 


BY ROBERT MORRIS KING. 


I was incredulous when my companion promised to 
show me a “model school” and told me it was on Mt. 
Lebanon in the Shaker settlement, but I consented to 
visit it. 

Nothing could have been more delightfal than the walk 
that beautiful October morning, up the mountain road to 
the village. From the valley, the tall, white, “family” 
buildings could be seen among the tree-tops, and the road 
thither was sprinkled with wagons topped by solemn 
Shakers with broad-brimmed hats. The principal of the 
Shaker school had visited mine, and had told the pupils 
in a little address he made them, that he had been teach- 
ing over forty years. He looked to be seventy years of 
age, and I expected to find his school fossilized and be- 
hind the times in every respect. 

We passed through the scrupulously clean mountain 
street, admiring the beautiful lawns, and pausing to see 
through the dining room windows the reflection from the 
tops of the highly polished tables, and arrived at the 
school. The surroundings promised well. They were as 
neat and clean as the other parts of the village, and no 
rubbish or stains or dirt were visible anywhere. 

Brother Calvin, as the teacher was addressed, greeted 
us kindly and ushered us into the schoolroom. At the 
windows hung dimity curtains, which certainly must have 
been placed there that day, so fresh and clean they were. 
From a hook in the center of the ceiling was suspended a 
basket of smilax, and in the corner of the room was a 
bank of potted plants,—geraniums, callas, and other vari- 
eties. The floor was of hard wood, polished till it shone, 
and so clean that it made us look: quickly to see if our 
boots were in order. On one side was a small organ, the 
stool standing on a great soft rug. Here and there were 
other rugs, and a beautiful one lay on the teacher's plat- 
form. Brother Calvin, apologizing for the appearance 
of the room, stated that the boys had just been in, and 
they usually made things untidy. It was an untidiness 
not painfully apparent. Brother Calvin had a wonderful 
way of teaching. How many good things I got out of 
that history recitation ! 

I came down the beautiful mountain road convinced 
that this is a “ model school” in management and meth- 
ods. Before we left, Brother Calvin told us of two or 
three visitors he had welcomed several years before. They 
were George Bancroft, Nathaniel Hawthorne, and Dr. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. I have heard since, from a 
New York school commissioner, that Calvin Reed has 
attended every meeting of the New York State Teachers’ 
Association, and has read nearly every educational book 
of value. Whatever is good in others is adopted by 
Calvin Reed and adapted to his own needs. How 
ashamed I was of the dirty condition of my school as 
compared with his ! 


THE PERPLEXITIES OF GEOGRAPHIC 
NAMES. 


BY JACQUES W. REDWAY. 


In making a map of a given region, the first thing 
necessary is to lay off the projection,—a matter that ap- 
pears difficult, but in reality is very easy, if one knows 
how. Next comes the drainage, then the hachuring, 
which conventionally indicates topography, and finally, 
the political features and names. The last mentioned 
part of the work looks easy, but in fact it is one of the 
most difficult things the cartographer has to deal with. 
The projection, coast-charting, and plotting require a cer- 
tain amount of mechanical skill and technical knowledge ; 
the insertion of the names demands maturest judgment 
backed by the most exhaustive knowledge. That the 
cartographer does not always possess these is shown by the 


only American, but foreign maps as well. In nearly 


commission to pass upon such matters, and the almost 
hopeless difficulty in the work is shown by the fact that 
this is to be the chief subject of consideration at the 
Berlin Geographical Congress about to convene. In the 
following article the writer calls attention to a few of the 
more common names, concerning which there is more or 
less confusion either in spelling or in application. 


First of all is the name of the chief range of the Appa- 
lachian Mountains. Shall we decide upon any one of the 
three forms, Allegany, Allegheny, and Alleghany? That 
the first is the original spelling of the word is shown by 
the earliest maps of the eastern coast of North America ; 
that the change to Allegheny was legitimately made, and 
that Alleghany is a monstrosity without an excuse, are 
facts that have been well established ; yet it is doubtful 
if popular opinion can be coaxed into settling upon any 
one form to the exclusion of the others. 

Then there are the two forms Behring and Bering. 
The fact that the gallant commander himself, as well as 
his decendants now living in Denmark, spell the name 
without the 4, does not seem to avail as an argument. 
In 1884, at the request of Prof. Marcus Baker, then on 
the staff of the United States Coast Survey, the writer 
adopted the latter form in a geographical textbook pub- 
lished shortly afterwards. Since that time a few other 
textbooks made the change, and within a year the New 
York Times and Nation have adopted it. The great 
majority of publications retain the older form, Behring ; 
but in all government publications the correct form is 
mandatory. 

Shall we have it Campeachy or Campeche? On all 
Mexican maps and charts the latter is used. The various 
departments of the United States have officially adopted 
it also. There is a distinction between the Bay of Cam- 
peche and the Gulf of the same name. The latter ap- 
plies to the whole southern part of the Gulf of Mexico ; 
the former, to the narrow strip of water within the ten- 
fathom curve. 

Shall it be Colon or Aspinwall? The former has 
been officially adopted by the Columbian government, 
and the new name is slowly coming into use. 

Chili and Chilé seem also to be in active competition. 
The republic that bears the name does not and has never 
used any but the latter form. The first has long since 
been expunged from all maps except those published in 
the United States. The correct form is slowly creeping 
into use here. 

Cape Disappointment has been recently investigated 
for the “’steenth” time. In 1778, when Captain Meares 
guided the Nootka across the bar in front of the head- 
land, he expected to find deep waters inside. He didn’t, 
however ; on the contrary, the ship bumped around over 
the spits and shoals in a painful manner. Thereupon the 
promontory was christened Cape Disappointment. Four- 
teen years afterward Captain Greey, not knowing of 
Meares’ visit, named it Cape Hancock, and in 1839 Daflot 
de Mofras trotted it out under the name of Cape San 
Roque. Then, a few years later, Disappointment got an 
“inning,” but went “out on a foul” in 1880 or there- 
abouts, when the Lighthouse Board made it Cape Hancock 
again. A few months since, the United States Board on 
Geographical Names went to the “bat” and struck 
Hancock out of existence, and Disappointment now has 
the field all to itself. 

Hudson, or North River, has likewise been a question 
for doctors to decide between. When Hudson entered 
the estuary, he called it North River to distinguish it 
from theD slaware, which he had named South River. 
At present official local using makes North River that 
part of the estaary south of Harlem Kill ; Hudson River, 
the part northward. This distinction is not unnecessary. 
Below Harlem Kill the territorial jurisdiction of New 
York City extends,—not to mid-river lines, but to the 


inextricable confusion of names, which characterizes not ' Jersey shore, except for vessels that are actually tied to 


every civilized nation there is now an official board or 
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the wharves of Jersey City. Above the Kill, city juris- 
diction extends only to the mid-river line. 

Is it to be Itasca or Itaska? Perhaps a certain 
valliant captain might suggest splitting the difference and 
calling it Glz-r, but that would hardly settle the case, 
The preponderance of usage is now probably in favor of 
the former, and most likely this form has had something 
or other to do with the peripatetic verrras cAput swindle 
that has so long held a place. There is certainly a de- 
cided tendency to substitute k for the hard sound of c in 
all such names, and it is not improbable that Jtaska will 
sooner or later obtain. 

If you value your peace of mind, don’t ever prefix a 
San to the name of the strait that separates Vancouver 
Island from Washington. Juan de Faca was not a saint 
by considerable of a hatful ; he was only a lying Greek 
sailor. During a moment of intellectual torpidity, the 
writers in an article for a certain cyclopedia posted Jaan 
the mendacious with a saintly title, and the torrents of 
satire are still flowing from Puget Sound way. 

Haiti, or Hayti? To begin with, by the Haitiens the 
name is uniformly pronounced ah-ee-tee, and the first 
form represents this pronunciation. Moreover, this form 
appears on all French and German maps, and pretty gen- 
erally in English publications. It has been adopted by 
the U. S. Board on Geographic Names, although practi- 
cally in use in government publications for many years. 

The phonetic decay of many of our more common geo- 
graphic names frequently borders on the ridiculous. 
Thus, an old Indian name applied to a certain stretch of 
shore on Vineyard Haven Sound was formerly Kiphig- 
gon; it is now Cape Higgon. The French explorer who 
first described a certain region in southwestern Dakota 


(it used to be Dacotah) asserted these water-sculptured | | 


hills to be mauvaises terres pour traverser: that is, “ bad 
lands to cross.”’ A part of the description still sticks, 
and we therefore have mauvaises terres and bad lands to 
this day. Another Frenchman found a spot in Colorado 
so frightfully hot and inhospitable that he named it Pur- 
gatoire. It was all right till the gay and festive cow-boy 
came along. He got it tangled into Picket-wire, and so 
it remains to this day. 

The Bob Ruley is a noble stream that during every 
rain flushes a certain portion of Missouri with a nonde- 


script muddy slime. It is difficult to see how such a 
name could possibly be twisted out of Burntwood River, 
until we learn that the French settlers christened it Bois 
Brulé. Still another French word got a bad kink in it 
because of Saxon contact. When Champlain charted the 
coast near which Bartholomew Gosnold “took a great 
store of cod,” he found a spit that he marked mal barre, 
a bad shoal. The next man got it Mal abar, however, 
and so it remained until the U. S. Coast Survey charted 
it as Monomoy Point. 

One of the pair of range-lights which mark the main 
channel of New York Lower Bay, after leaving the red 
sector of Hook Beacon, has the euphonious name of 
Waackaack. To give an inoffensive beacon such a name 
is simply tempting Providence ; there could possibly be 
but one result, and the beacon in question is never known 
by any other name except Way Cake Light. 

The sewing-machine agent who sent a circular letter to 
the postmaster at Goblin City, Col., did not get the infor- 
mation he sought ; neither were some hundreds of other 
letters more successful. Now inasmuch as Goblin City 
appears on a great many maps, is it not singular that 
letters sent to that place are invariably returned to the 
writer or else sent to the dead letter office? Let us see 
why. While one of Director Powell’s parties were doing 
field work in Colorado, they discovered a mesa, which, at 
a distance, appeared to be a city of mammoth buildings 
adorned with a multitude of towers, spires, and minarets. 
The appearance was no illusive phantum; but it was 
the work of nature and not of art. The towers and 
battlements with which the mesa bristled were simply the 
results of erosion; so the chief of the party named it 
Goblin City, and the name was entered on the map of the 
survey. Then one cartographer after another, not stop- 
ping to investigate, charted and marked it with the appro- 
priate town-stamp, until it had obtained a place upon a 
score or more of maps. By and by, however, the facts of 
the case leaked out, and various plate-trimmers with mal- 
lets and chisels soon relegated Goblin City to the shades 
of their ghostly ancestors, 


THE MODERN SCHOOL. 
BY A MODERN PHILOSOPHER. 


The teachers were enthusiastic over the Philosopher's 
visit, and declared they would try to make theirs a modern 
school, but they must be aided more definitely in the 
work of making the children think. They were quite re- 
lieved when told that they had no responsibility as to 
what they were to have the children know ; they would 
leave that to the authorities, but saw that they could not 
shirk the responsibility of making them think distinctly, 
clearly, accurately. He then said the pupils must be 
taught to see all there is in simple facts and truths, must 
discriminate sharply to note differences, must compare 
accurately to note resemblances, must estimate conse- 
quences of neglect, rejection, and acceptance reliably. 

When they pressed him, he said that as the knowing 
was to be learned through thinking, so the thinking 
was tojbe learned through doing. Zo do was as essen- 
tial as to know or to think. He urged them to give 
comparatively little attention to either the knowing or 
the thinking as such, but primarily to the doing,—proc- 
esses being the foundation of acquiring knowledge and of 
skill in thinking. He had little regard for any intel- 
lectual athletics. He did not wish any thinking or logic 
for the sake of either; these should come about naturally 
through the doing. He had become an enthusiastic be- 
liever in the kindergarten because it is the germ of the 
idea that knowledge and thinking come through doing. 
Occupation is the primal thought of the kindergarten. 
Whatever pupils know of the gifts comes through the 
occupations. Their first knowledge of numbers is through 
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the real processes ; of language, through its use; of geog- 
raphy, through the molding of landscapes in the sand ; of 
spelling, through the writing of the words known orally ; 
of science, through the weaving of animals. 

All thinking should be woven into the rhythm of life 
through being done by hand, or spoken in language, or 
practiced in mathematical processes, until the habit of 
thought is established. 

When some of the teachers said this was too mechan- 
ical, he replied that it was the only way we could know 
whether pupils were seeing all there was in anything, 
whether they were discriminating sharply, or comparing 
accurately. Talking of number, size, form, color, etc., 
can mean little until their thought is verified in the pro- 
duction of something that testifies to their understanding 
of that of which they speak. Then the Modern Philos- 
opher soared into ethics. To be is the thing to be taught. 
In all the knowing, thinking, and doing, the end and aim 
is being. Character is, after all, all that is taken from 
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the school that is worth the having. Industry, faithful- 
ness, zeal, truthfulness, honesty, virtue, temperance, 
righteousness,—these are the ends aimed at through all 
knowing, thinking, and doing. He believes it perfectly 
easy and natural for a teacher to so accustom herself to 
work that the child shall learn the greatest amount, with 
the best thinking, through the most doing, while her 
thought is upon the making of the best manhood and 
womanhood. 

The teacher needs three ideals,—a physical perfection 
that shall resist temptation and develop virtue, an intel- 
lectual perfection that shall breed no thoughts that cater 
to temptation, a moral perfection that leaves no phase of 
the disposition that makes temptation in emergencies 
irresistible. 

The teacher must inspire them to attain these ideals by 
her sympathy, by the assurance of reward, from a sense 
of duty, and through a passion for all the virtues for their 
own sake. When he had finished, they asked, “ Who is 
sufficient for these things?” to which he replied severely, 
“You are equal to it,” and they went their way, assured 
that if they were, they must have a higher purpose and 
assistance through Divine power. One of the teachers 
said the next morning that sbe never really knew what it 
was to pray for herself as a teacher till that night. 


HITHER AND YON. 
BY SARAH L. ARNOLD. 


The question that is often upon the lips of earnest 
teachers is, “ How shall I learn todobetter?” It would 
almost be safe to change the adjective to good, for it is 
the good teacher who desires to learn to do better. We 
are upon the high road to success when we recognize that 
the sum of attainment is not yet ours, and that we have 
need to grow. And the consciousness of this need in- 
creases with progress. It is the wise man who possesses 
the virtue of humility. Ignorance only is self-satisfied, 
for it sees nothing beyond its own limited horizon. 


At a recent gathering of teachers withinreach of Boston, 
this truth was illustrated. A young teacher, bright-faced, 
attractive, merry, who had been but a few minutes in 
possession of a normal school diploma, escaped rather 
hastily from the room when {the subject of reading was 
announced for discussion, saying somewhat disdainfully, “ I 
have had methods in reading, I don’t need to hear that.’ 
During the discussion which proceeded in spite of her de- 
parture, I observed an experienced teacher, a man with 
gray hair and serene face, who seemed much interested 
in all that was said. He himself had been one of the 
speakers of the morning and had helped us all by narrat- 
ing his experience. Now he listened as if he were the 
child-pupil of the other speakers, noting their suggestions 
and becoming animated by their enthusiasm. At the 
close he said to his friend next him, “I am glad to have 
heard that. It was just what I needed. Those sugges- 
tions were capital.” It was the leader who rejoiced to be 
led. The one whose need was least seemed most con- 
scious of need. ‘To him that hath shall be given.” 


The opening school year smiles upon enthusiastic work 
and earnest purpose. After the vacation, work is doubly 
delightful. These are the weeks when the thought of 
learning suggests nothing of burden, and the question 
“How?” is oftenest asked. A few of the volunteer 
answers are these : 

We can learn, as did our friend of the institute, by 
listening in the right spirit to the record of others’ expe- 
rience. How we listen determines how we learn. We 
may be filled so full by our own notions and preju- 
dices that there is no room for anything else, and 
though we seem to listen, we cannot hear. Or we may 
harken in the spirit of disciples, hungry for every crumb 
of the truth that our friends and neighbors have found. 
In the latter case we shall be fed. 

Teachers’ meetings afford abundant opportunity - for 
such learning. Conventions and institutes have much to 
offer. There is an inspiration that comes of mingling 
with those who have and love the work which is ours, 
and our thought is broadened as we share the varied ex- 
perience of others. Visiting schools affords still another 


opportunity. And the best fruit of the thought and ex- 
perience of wise workers has been preserved for us in 
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books. As soon as the spirit of the disciple becomes 
ours, there are everywhere open doors which lead to 
greater knowledge. 

Besides the desire and ability to learn from others’ ex- 
perience, we need the power to translate our own. To 
thoughtfal workers the little incidents of the schoolroom 
have more than a surface meaning. Some truth under- 
lies them all. We ought to learn from our own experi- 
ence more than book or friend can teach alone. 


A bright little girl, less than three years old, was play- 
ing in the library near her mother’s chair. Her father 
sat at his desk. ‘‘ Here, Mabel,” said the mother, “ pick 
up the paper and carry it to papa.” “ Baby won't,” 
replied the young damsel, calmly continuing her play 
with her blocks. A second appeal met a like response. 
At last the mother took up the paper, placed it in the 
child’s hand, and held it there as she walked with her 
across the room to the father’s desk. The paper being 
placed as desired, the child lifted her face to her mother, 
and said sturdily, ‘“‘ Baby won’t, just the same.” 

What does the incident say to us? If it had occurred 
in our own schoolrooms, what might we have learned 
from it? 


Perhaps there is little oceasion for urging upon teach- 
ers the need of pursuing some branch of study, aside from 
methods of teaching. One good result of such study is 
that it keeps the teacher in the attitude of a learner, and 
so brings her into fuller sympathy with her pupils. It 
infuses new life into the school routine, and broadens the 
outlook of both teacher and pupil. Growth in one direc- 
tion will stimulate growth in other lines. 


Aside from direct study, the best of help is to be found 
in good reading. A teacher of note gave this advice to 
teachers assembled in a county institute: “Keep upon 
your desk or writing table three books, one on teaching, 
a good novel, and the latest magazine.” It would seem 
that the first only would help at all in school work; but 
doubtless the other two have their direct influence on the 
schoolroom. The good novel serves to add to our knowledge 
of and sympathy with human nature, aside from its literary 
- value. In both waysit may prove an aid in our schoolroom. 
And the magazine is the link between our everyday 
world and the lives of other people. It extends our 
horizon and helps us to feel that we are “ keeping up 
with the times.” If we derive benefit from our reading, 
that benefit will be shared by our pupils, for we become 
better able to teach them. 


IN MEMORIAM: JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


BY OLIVE E, DANA, 


1. James Russell Lowell, noted for the brilliancy of his genius, 
the variety of his endowments, the strength of his character, 
and the scope and efficiency of his work, as man, patriot, and poet, 
died at his home in Cambridge, Aug. 15, 1891. He was a repre- 
sentative New Englander, and, though he came in time to be almost 
cosmopolitan in his sympathies and affiliations, as well as world- 
wide in his fame, he has always been her loyal son. 

2. He was born in Cambridge in the house which was his life- 
long home, on the 22d of February, 1819. He was the son of Dr. 
Charles Lowell, a Unitarian clergyman. The Lowells were of dis- 
tinguished ancestry and English descent. They were prominent in 
the early history of New Eogland. His grandfather, Judge Per- 
cival Lowell, was a member of the Continental Congress of 1781, 
and chief jastice of the first cireuit court of the United States. He 
was efficient in securing the abolition of slavery in Massachusetts. 
Francis Cabot Lowell, a son of Percival, was known as the first to 
discover and employ the supplies of water-power in New England. 
Lowell, the busy manufacturing town on the Merrimac, was named, 
on this account, for him. It was his son, John Lowell, Jr., a cousin 
of James Russell Lowell, who founded the Lowell Institate in 
Boston. 

3. The poet’s mother was Harriet Spencer. She was of Scotch 
descent, who loved ardently and knew familiarly old romance and 
poetry, and whose love was only shared by her children. Said 
Mr. Lowell, looking backward from the vantage of his manhood on 
the happy associationsof hie childhood : ‘‘ A mythology that broods 
over us in our cradles, that mingles with the lullaby of the nurse 
and the winter evening legend of the chimney-corner, that brightens 
day with the possibility of divine encounters, is of other substance 
than one which we take down from our bookcase, sapless as the 
shelf it stood on.’’ 

4. The Lowell homestead is near Mount Auburn, Cambridge’s 
beautiful silent city, The house is square and three-storied, painted 


yellow, and set among Fnylish elms, whiok give it ite name, 


wood. There are several acres of land appertaining, where are 
trees, flowers, and birds, and where the five Lowell children, of 
whom the poet was youngest, made friendships with nature that 
were life-long. - 

5. In the poet’s boyhood Cambridge was a town of quiet and 
almost suburban loveliness, affording to the children reared within 
its limits many of the delights of the country itself. He was sent 
first to a genuine district school, thence to a school for boys in 
Cambridge, from thence to a classical and preparatory school in 
Boston, and thence he went, at the age of sixteen, to Harvard. He 
was not fond of mathematics; he liked the languages, and found 
still greater pleasure in general reading. He graduated in 1838, as 
class poet. Many men, since become eminent, were in the class; 
among them, William W. Story, the scalptor and poet, Rev. 
Nathan Hale, Hon. George B. Loring, and Prof. W. P. Atkinson. 
6. After collegiate came law studies, and Mr. Lowell received 
the degree of LL.B. in 1840. He opened an office in Boston, but 
would rather write tales and poems than briefs. When only 


11, In the same year, too, he published the noble poem, ‘ The 
Vision of Sir Launfal,’’ with its fine prelude and its exquisite pre- 
sentment of the secret of Christian brotherhood and service. 

12. In 1851 Mr. Lowell and his wife went to Earope, hoping 
that the sea voyage would restore her health, then failing, bat she 
died in 1853. In 1855 Mr. Lowell delivered a course of lectures 
before the Lowell Institate, and in the same year he was appointed 
Longfellow’s successor as professor of modern languages in Har- 
vard University. 

13. In 1857 the first number of The Atiantic Monthly was issued 
with James Russell Lowell as its editor. He was at its head for 
five years, and subsequently, for nine years, he edited The North 
American Review, The civil war drew from him the second se- 
ries of the ‘‘ Biglow Papers.’’ In them he gave invaluable aid to 
the defenders of his country,—nay, was himself one of her most 
valorous and efficient helpers. Nor have their interest and their 
popularity dimished since their purpose was accomplished. If, as 
he modestly asserted, they are not ‘‘ Yankee Portraits,’ they pre- 


twenty-one he published a book of poems, ‘‘ A Year's Life,” and 
in 1844, the year of his marriage, a second volume. These little 
volumes, though holding some pieces which he afterward discarded, 
contained much that was beautiful, and the latter held two or three 
ex yuisite poems, familiar wherever his verse is read, one of which 
is the poem ‘‘ My Love.’’ This was inspired by the poet’s young 
wife, a lady of rare loveliness of person and character. She was 
herself a poet, but the fragrance of her stainless life and loving 
deeds is sweeter and more enduring than the memory of her poetic 
gifts. There is not in English literature a finer portraiture of 
womanly character, actual or ideal, than our poet’s lines. 


7. Recitation : 
MY LOVE. 
‘* Not as all other women are 
Is she that to my soul is dear; 
Her glorious fancies come from far, 
Beneath the silver evening star, 
And yet her heart is ever near. 


‘* Great feelings hath she of her own, 
Which lesser souls may never know ; 
God giveth them to her alone, 

And sweet they are as any tone 
Wherewith the wind may chooee to blow. 


** Yet in herself she dwelleth not, 
Although no home were half so fair. 
No simplest duty is forgot, 

Life hath no dim and lowly spot 
That doth not in her sunshine share. 


*€ She doeth little kindnesses, 
Which most leave undone, or despise ; 
For naught that sets one heart at ease, 
And giveth happiness or peace, 
Is low-esteeméd in her eyes. 


** She hath no scorn of common things, 
And, though she seems of other birth, 
Round us her heart intwines and clings, 
And patiently she folds her wings 
To tread the humble paths of earth. 


** Blessing she is; God made her ao, 
And deeds of week-day holiness 
Fall from her noiseless as the snow, 
For hath she ever chanced to know 
That aught were easier than to bless’’ ? 


8. Mr. Lowell early began to think seriously of literature as a pro- 
feesion, and indeed was engaged in it more earnestly than in his law 
business, which he abandoned. With a friend, Robert Cutter, he 
attempted the publication of ‘‘ The Pioneer,’’ an illustrated maga- 
zine with some distinguished contributors. It proved unprofitable, 
however, and was given up. His first prose work was published in 
1845. It was entitled, ‘‘ Conversations on Some of the Old Poets,”’ 
and was the first of a long and delightful series of studies in liter- 
ature, ancient and modern, which have enriched American letters 
for all times, and are a treasurer-house of learning, wit, and wiedom. 

9. But not happiness, nor nature, nor his studies, could detain 
him when he felt, as he began to feel, the need of brave voices to 
speak for the oppreesed. He had described the poet as one 


—‘*‘ to whose heart his fellow-man is nigh, 
Who doth not hold his soul’s own freedom dearer 
Than that of all bis brettren, low or high,’’ 


And had declared :— 


** They are slaves who fear to speak 
For the fallen and the weak ; 
They are slaves who will not choose 
Hatred, scoffing, and abuse, 
Rather than in silence shrink 
From the trath they needs must think ; 
They are slaves who dare not be 
In the right with two or three.”’ 


10. Mr. Lowell had written already glowing stanzas in defence 
of freedom, and in warning agaiost approachiog national perils. 
Bat all that had been done ed ineffectual and of littie worth 
as weapon or argument. He determined to try satire as a vehicle 
of truth, and alive with patriotic passion, wrote and published in 
the Boston Courier, in 1847, the first of the unique and inimitable 
“ Biglow Papers.’’ They were irresistible, and were quoted every- 
where. It was while the Mexican War was in progress, and their 
influence in modifying public sentiment was most salatary. They 
were published as a volame in 1848, and have never lost their pop- 
ularity. In the eame year he published his well-known ‘‘ Fable 


for Critics.” 


The Best Teaching of each subject and the best adminis- 
tration of the schools of the country will be presented 
from actual study of the schools by Mr. Winship who will 


visit echools for the special purpese of knowing the Jatest 
and best things that are being done in city and evuntry 
achoals, 


sent and preserve the typical New England character at its best, in 
mind and morals, at its homeliest and home-likest in speech and 
manner, at its brightest and keenest in argument and humor. 

14. In 1865 he was asked to write a poem for the Harvard Com- 
memoration Services, but answered that nothing must be expected 
from him. But inspiration came, unexpectedly, and a day and 
night of rapid writing completed the ‘‘ Commemoration Ode,’ 
15. This ode is fall of a noble patriotism, quickened to passion 
with grief, loyalty, and hope. He asks: 

‘* How could poet ever tower, 

If his passions, hopes, and fears, 

If his triumphs and his tears, | 

Kept not measure with his people ? 

“?Tis no man we celebrate, 

By his country’s victories great, 

But the pith and measure of a nation 

Drawing force from all her men. 


16, “ Be proud! for she is saved, and all have helped to 
save her! 
She that lifts up the manhood of the poor, 
She of the open soul and open door, 
With room about her hearth for all mankind! 


“ What were our lives without thee ? 
What all our lives to save thee ? 
We risk not what we gave thee, 
We will not dare to doubt thee, 
But ask whatever else, and we will dare!’’ 


17. In 1868 Mr. Lowell published ‘‘ Under the Willows”’; in 
1869, “ The Cathedral’’; in the following year, ‘‘ Among My 
Books,”’ and ‘‘ My Stady Windows.’’ In 1877 he was appointed 
United States Minister to Spain, and after three years of service 
there he was sent to represent our country at the English Court. 
In England the most distinguished honors were paid him, and by 
all classes. The worth of the man, his rare endowments as a scholar 
and genius, and most of all, his helpful manliness, were everywhere 
recognized and honored. 

18. Mr. Lowell delivered an address at the unveiling of the bust 
of Coleridge in Westminster, another at the dedication of the me- 
morial of Samuel Pepys at St. Olaves; and still another at the 
Longfellow Memorial Services at Westminster. In 1884, he gave, 
before the Midiand Institute in Birmingham, Eng., an address on 
‘* Democracy,’’ regarded, as it has been said since his death, “ as, 
on the whole, the finest interpretation of the American idea which 
has yet been made.’”” When he returned to America no expres- 
sions of regret, and these were numberless, were more significant, 
and none touched him more deeply, than the resolutions passed 
and presented to him by bodies of English workingmen. 

19. In America he was received with warmest welcomes, and 
with graceful poetical tributes, from all the /iterati. In 1886, on 
the 6th of November, he gave an oration on the two hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the founding of Harvard College. It was 
scholarly and earnest, abounding in counsels for the teacher, the 
student, and the man of affairs. He said: 

“The founding of the first English college here was what saved 
New England from becoming a mere geographical expression.’’ 

‘* They (the Colonists) meant that their venture should be gain- 
ful, but at the same time believed that nothing could be long profit- 
able for the body wherein the soul found not aleo her advantage.’’ 
20. ‘‘I think that a wise teacher should adapt his tasks to the 
highest and not the lowest capacities of the taught.’’ 

“ Next to the five pointe of Calvinism, our ancestors believed in a 
college education ; that is in the best education that was to be had.’’ 
21. “* The only way ia which our civilization can be maintained, 
even on the level it has reached, . . . is by bringing the influence 
of the more cultivated to bear with more energy and directness, 
and by opening more inlets to those indirect inflaences which work 
for refinement of mind and body.”’ 

‘*The measure of a nation’s true success is the amount it has 
contributed to the thought, the moral energy, the intellectual hap- 
piness, the spiritual hope and energy of mankind.”’ 

‘The most precious property of culture and of a college as its 
trustee is to maintain high ideas of life and its purpose.”’ 

‘* The in flaence for good of a highly trained intelligence and a 
harmoniously developed character is invaluable.” 

22. In 1887 Mr. Lowell lectured before the Lowell Institute; in 
the same year he published a volume of addresses entitled ‘‘ De- 
'mocracy,”’ and he bas lately revised all his works. 

His second wife had died in England while the poet was minister 
there, and sorrow wore upon him. For a year or two Mr. Lowell 
has been seriously and severely ill, suffering with a most cheertul 
patience, He died on the 14th of August, 1891, universally 
mourned, and was buried at Mt, Anbarn two days later. He reata 
with his kindred, not fgr from the grave of Longfellow. 

Dr. Phillips Brooke and Dean Lawrence conducted the service, 
and President Elict of Harvard, and three of the professors, 
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—Child, Norton, and Bartlett,—with the authors Holmes, Curtis, 
Howells, and Cranch, bore him to his rest. 


23. “They love truth best who to themselves are true, 
And what. they dare to dream of, dare to do. 
— Ah, there ie something here 
Unfathomed by the cynic’s sneer, 
Something that gives our feeble light 
A high immunity from Night, 
Something that leaps life’s narrow bars 
To claim its birthright with the hosts of heaven ; 
A seed of sunshine that doth leaven 
Oar earthly dullness with the beams of stars ; 
And glorify our clay 
With light from fountains older than the Day ; 
A conscience more divine than we, 
A gladness fed with secret tears 
A vexing, forward-reaching sense 
Of some more noble permanence ; 
A light acroes the sea, 
Which haunts the soul and will not let it be, 
Still glimmering from the heights of undegenerate years.”’ 
—From the ‘‘Commemoration Ode,”’ 


Methods for the Schoolroom. 


NOTES. 
In Germany little attention is paid to a quiet school. 


ALL mental pictures require a basis derived from obser- 
vation, experience, and thought combined. 


CxILpREN should be taken out into nature’s own realm 
for study several times each year. 


WHATEVER is a schoolroom sideshow is of no service 
to the pupils. 

SUPERINTENDENT TARBELL of Providence has adopted 
a practice we have never seen carried out so fully. He 
regards the grammar school principals as his cabinet, and 
meets them once a month in the freest kind of consulta- 
tion. He says they alone know the situation in the vari- 
ous sections of the city, and only through them can he 
know it all in all. This is a genuine sentiment honestly 
applied. 


EVERYTHING IN ARITHMETIC.—(1.) 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


ATTENTION EXERCISE. 

There is no greater need today than skill in follow. 
ing directions. Lack of power to keep the attention 
upon a given line of thought or work is a lamentable 
school weakness. Secure this power and every subject 
would*be toned up. The following exercise is practically 
perfect for the attainment of this result. The square is 
the same as that used in “ Example Card No. 1,” and is 
copyrighted. 


al 9 4 8 Ip 
b} 8 | 9 | 5 Iq 
ce} | 7 | 4 Ir 
|6|9;:8 |7 |s 
4/8 It 


Suacestions.—The teacher must know precisely what 
is to be done and must hold the pupil’s attention to the 
directions until he knows just what to do. Read the 
numbers from the letters every time. Line cis65874 
while line r is 47856; column iis 497 86, and n 
68794. 

When two letters are given as a d the second follows 
the first thus: adi8 95748 76987 ordtis896 
95 96784. 

In the case of two letters where one crosses the other 
the first ceases where it meets the other, and the pupil 
takes up the second where the first touches it. 

In the case of an intersected line or column follow it 
away from the letter specified. agis9-59568; al 
is 9-5; 65-867; ch is 65-8 9 7, 

You can run it indefinitely by giving sharp attention, 
since ling ceases where it meets new one, Thus: a g 


8: 
rr 19. sn 37. ajtkbislch 
20. si 38. tmsk 
3. aj 21. sm 39. orlp 
4. p 22. sh 40. mékeg 
5. g 23. 81 41.nqghdn_ 
6. gm 24. 8g 42. pitmbj 
7. ti 25. sk 43. rgeop 
8. eg 26. qn 44, dit 
9.1d 27. qm 45, tnsmriqk 
10. 1s 28. qk agbhcej 
ll. eg 29. ri 46. pfeoggdn 

12. cl 30. rn rhdi 
13. ch 31. rh 47.aqe 
14. em 32. rm 48. rdt 
15. ci 33. rl 49, jnhql 
16. en 34. rf 50. qlpfdgtkagn 
17. co 35. agem 
18. ¢ j 36. bhrigk 

ANSWERS. 

1.59698 2.47186 
27896795748 304794 

8957485479 31.47897 

4.84759568 82.47867 

5.596897 338.478595 

6.5967 84.4785674 

7. 96 35.9595867 

8 48 86.896856847689 
986987 87.9574854796784 
10.867 76896978965 897 
11.6568 38.967967689 
12.6595 39..974785959 
13.65897 4..79676568 
14.65867 41..68796898794 
1.658786 42.849786798695479 
16.658794 43.478568769745847 
17.6587458 59 
18.6587479 44.76986784 
19..78794 4.968985989596874 
20.78 6 79 
21..789867 46.847598674876974 
22.7897 5969569878986 
23.7896595 47.957485969865874 
2.78968 4.4 7856769879678 4 
23. 78967689 499.854796879695 
26.594 50.596959867684768 
27.5967 949568 
28.596989% 


COMPOSITION WORK. 


BY C. W. HARGER, KANSAS. 


Probably the greatest difficulty experienced by teachers 
in training pupils to write the English language correctly, 
is that of inducing them to write enough material,— 
cover enough paper. We must have diffaseness first, 
then we can prune and cull until perfection is approx- 
imated. The average pupil looks upon composition work 
with horror. To write an essay is one of the bugaboos 
of school life. If any way can be found of making this 
work pleasurable, if the pupil can be made to take enjoy- 
ment in it, there will be little difficulty in properly train- 
ing him in the mechanical portion of the work,—that is 
in spelling, punctuation, expression, etc. 

The love of story-telling is innate in children. Any- 
thing which has about it an element of excitement or is a 
relation of happenings appeals at once to their minds. 
For this reason the story is an easy substitute for the or- 
thodox composition in the higher common school grades. 
It gives a relief from the ordinary methods, trains and 
develops the imagination, and gives the pupils a task in 
which they can take analloyed pleasure. Story writing 
cannot be indulged in to the exclusion of all other forms 
of composition work ; but it furnishes a diversion and 
a relief. 

There are three steps in story writing as connected 
with composition work. The first is the reproduction 
from memory of stories read to the children} secondly, 
the elaboration of skeleton stories given by the teacher. 
This, next to the actual creation of sketches by the pupils, 
is the most fruitful of methods in this line. The placing 
on the blackboard of a skeleton story with a demand for 
a complete article embodying the idea, is always produc 
tive of an abundance of manuecript, and should be ac- 
eompanied by instructions as to the limits allowed. 

Here are a few sample skeletons which may aid the 
beginners in this pleasant form of composition teaching : 


I. WaATcHING THE GEESE. 
Boy goes to country—visits uncle—big pond near—uncle goes 


— 


away—tells boy to watch geese’’—boy misunderstands—think,s 
it was “‘ wash geese ’’—anxious to please—takes geese to pond one 
by one and attempts to wash them—uncle comes home—laughs 


II. Toe MinER AND His 


Miner works hard for years—no friends—no school—tries to get 
money—at last old—out in mountains—finds gold—friends all dead 
—forgotten—goes and stays in mine—looks at gold—lives with his 
gold and dies. 

If]. FARMER AND MERCHANT. 

Dialogue between farmer and merchant, in which each makes at 

least twenty remarks arguing for his vocation in life, 

IV. SAVING THE CHURCH, 
Big fire—brand lights on top of steeple—nobody dare climb up— 
big reward offered—finally one man goes—people watch him—he 
removes brand—comes down—he is a negro workman—gets reward 


raise. 
BELL oF DISTRESS. 


Bellin town so that people in distress vould ring it; then others 
would come and help them—old horse turned out to die—goes to 
bell—tries to eat rope—suffering with cold and hanger—palls rope 
—bell rings—people come—make the heartless owner provide for 


horse. 
VI. SAVING THE SHIP. 


Lighthouse—keeper away—storm comes up—daughter goes to 
lighthoase—somebody has taken away lamps—ashe builds tire on 
floor—stays there all night—ship saved—her brother on ship—he is 
saved too —tells her so the next day when he comes home. 

Any of the above, and the examples can be multiplied 
indefinitely, are good for five-hundred word sketches with- 
out any great effort, and no difficulty will be experienced 
in inducing the pupils to write at least that much. 

After this step comes the third, original work. By 
making the skeleton less and less suggestive this stage is 
gradually reached, and before you know it they will be 
handing in readable little sketches of life that it will be 
both a pleasure for you to examine and them to compose. 


SCHOOL ECONOMY. 


BY MARY F. MORE. 


1. Name three advantages of having a school as a 
means of education over having no schools. 
2. (a) Define grade. (b) Unclassified school. 
3. (a) Name five proper incentives to study. 
(d) Why not use ridicule as an incentive ? 

4. Why should the teacher have an aptness for his 
work ? 

5. Why should a teacher not use fretty tones ? 

6. (a) Tell the difference between prize and reward. 

(6) Which should not be used as an incentive and 
why? 

7. Tell the difference between pupil, student, and 
scholar. 
8. Define discipline and government. 
9. (a) What is pardoning a child? 

(8) When pardon one ? 
10. What is an incentive ? ; 
11. (a) What is the highest school office in the United 
States ? 
(6) What are the duties ? 
12. Against whom may an offence be? Name five. 
13. What should a teacher study most in school ? 
Why ? 
14. What should a child under ten mostly study ? 
15. (a) Name five preventives to disorder. 
(6) Name five requisites to study. 

16. Describe crime and offense. 
17. What preparation should a pupil make before 
coming to a recitation? 
18. Why should disorder be prevented ? 
19. Name three physical requisites of a teacher. 


WHO WROTE? 
26. Tales of a Wayside Inn. 
27. Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 
28. America. 
- Across the Continent. 29. John Halifax,Gentleman, 
. Wake Robin. 30. Woman in White. 
- Hoosier Schoolmaster. 31. Jane Eyre. 
- Barriers Burned Away, 32, Alton Locke. 


- Bracebridge Hall. 
Innocents Abroad. 
My Study Windows. 
Credo. 
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11. Birds in the Bush. 35. Sartor Resartus. 
12. Little Lord Fauntleroy. 36. Henry Esmond. 


13. Dead Souls. 37. Pickwick Papers. 
14. Virgin Soil. 38. Songs of Seven. 
15. The Cossacks. 39. The Pied Piper of 


16. My Double. Hamelin. 
17. Ten Nights ina Bar- 40. Idyls of the King. 


room. 41. Essays of Elia. 
18. Little Men. 42. Old Mortality. 
19. The Charcoal Man. 43. The Course of Time. 
20. Star Papers. 44. We are Seven. 
21. Old Town Folks. 45. The Last Rose of 


22. Twice Told Tales. Summer. 

23. The Heathen Chinee. 46. School for Scandal. 
24. Face Against the Pane. 47. Rasselas. 

25. The Bells. 48. The One Hoss Shay. 


CONFERENCE WITH TEACHERS. 


[Mr. Winship will be pleased to receive questions upon school 
discipline, administration, methods of teaching, ete., and will answer 
the same personally or secure answers from experts. Teachers will 
please write their names and addresses, not for publication but that 
answers may be given by letter, if not of general interest. Will 
teachers ask questions with the pen as freely as with the voice ?] 


196. What do you think of teachers’ meetings? Are 
they profitable? Who should conduct them? Ought 
teachers to be obliged to attend? A Lirrie Rese. 

Teachers’ meetings are sometimes the cause of no little 
friction. They are quite apt to degenerate into mere 
routine. A mechanical meeting is the source of little 
else than irritation. If it is not profitable, it has no ex- 
cuse for existing, and should be abandoned. There is no 
law regulating the conduct of them. The conductor 
should always be the man or woman who can get the 
most out of them, who can make them most interesting 
and profitable. As to whether teachers should be obliged 
to attend depends upon circumstances. If the good 
teachers do not wish to attend, [ should say that none 
should be obliged to attend, but if the best four-fifths 
attend because it pays them, and the indifferent fourth 
wish to “ cut” for their own fun, I should say they should 
be obliged to attend or take the consequences. It is the 
most difficult thing I know anything about in educational 
work to hold a regular teachers’ meeting that is both in 
teresting and profitable. 


197. Can you informa patient public why the Bureau 
of Education does not issue reports? For what reason 
has the report of the Bureau of Education not been pub- 
lished ? JOHNSON. 

You will have to ask at Washington. There is prob- 
ably some good reason, but we do not know what it is. 


198. Do you defend the use of slang ? 
Marrua’s VINEYARD. 
Certainly not, but it is very expressive, and sometimes 
pardonable for the illumination of things too abstrusely 
abstruse for the general interest. 


199. Why do some people in England, even though 
educated in the best colleges, confuse the vowel sounds, 
calling paper almost piper ? INsTITUTOR. 

College education does not always, nor usually, remedy 
the defects of early habits in the use of words. The 
English 4, which was for so long “ English,” is still used 
by some college-trained men of lowly birth. 


200. What objects shall we seek to obtain through the 
class recitation ? 

The recitation so-called is a three-fold affair,—a teach- 
ing period, a directing period, a recitation period. With 
children under 8 the class work should be largely teach- 
ing, little directing, and almost no reciting. From & to 
13 there should be little teaching, much directing, a great 
deal of reciting. From 13 upward there should be little 
or no teaching except in the sciences, some directing, a 
large amount of reciting. 

I assume that the question deals with the reciting phase 
of the recitation period, and to this I should say that the 
objects sought are :— 

What the child knows of the assigned leson, 

How firmly he knows it. 

How interested he is in it. 

How well he can express what he knows, 


How he learned what he knows of it, 
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From what sources he learned it. 
How he uses textbooks. 

How he uses other books. 

How he thinks. 

How he uses what he knows. 


201. When and how can we best assist pupils in the 
preparation of lessons ? Rounp Ponp. 

That depends upon the grade. All study is divided 
into self-effort and the getting of assistance. The best 
assistance is from the presence of the things about which 
we wish to know; the next best is from books. When 
the child does not have the things or the books, or does 
not know how to use these, he seeks a “short cut” from 
somebody, either the teacher, his mates, or from his home. 
The best assistance is that which shows him how to aid 
himself. Further than that the teacher must be the 
judge as to how far he can wisely give specific assistance. 
He must have enongh to work to advantage, but not 
enough to weaken his own work. 


202. What is the “ creative method” ? 

It is a term used in reference to the principle of 
producing or reproducing the “object of knowledge,” 
creating by hand the thing thought. 


School Directors, 
Give special attention to having plenty of good black- 
boards. A poor blackboard reflects directly and severely 
upon the school board. The ideal board is the genuine 
slate; the next best is an honest slate surface ; there are 
said to be successful glass boards, but we have never seen 
one inuse. A painted wall or board that gets glassy is 
an abomination. It is not the fault of the teacher if the 
blackboard is poor. Make it your pride to have a good 


board. 
One of the most serious problems that confronts the 


school board is the examination of teachers. At present 
it is practically indispensable, except in the case of an 
experienced teacher whom you can see at work elsewhere. 
There are a few general truths that should never be for- 
gotten :— 

The examination must never be such as to shut out a 
first-class teacher on technicalities. 

Its aim is positive, not negative. 

It is to find out what the candidates know, not what 
they do not know. 

It is to find out what they can do, not what they can- 
not do. 

It is to find out what they have done. 

It must leave a wide margin for the common sense and 
impression of the examiner. 


Take special pains to know the school laws of your 
state. It is charged, with some justice, that the average 
school board does not know the law in its details, and it 
is certainly true that the ayerage lawyer knows less of 
the school laws than of any others. 


Make all contracts with teachers in writing. Do not 
say to a teacher that she may teach the coming 
term, and that she will be paid $30 a month, but 
write her to that effect. Do not try to make a “legal” 
contract, but merely state in the fewest words practical 
that Miss Mary Smith will teach School No. 9, Bridge- 
water, Mass., for the term beginning Sept. 3, at $45 a 
month, and date and sign it ‘‘ Harry Keith, for the com- 
mittee.” 


Encourage the getting of books for the school by the 
children and their parents. It is an easy matter. The 
idea in a school library must be one of growth. How- 
ever few books there may he at first, the children will be 
interested in them if they are readable, and it should 
always be known where the next book is coming from. 
There need not be frequent additions, but they should 
not be too infrequent. The books should be added a few 
at atime. It is well for the directors to take an interest 
in this; it is their privilege rather than the teacher's ; or 
rather, it is their privilege to join the teachers in securing 
an ever-enlarging school library. A few interested parties 


O. T. Corson of Cambridge, O., in three years enlisted 


enough citizens to raise the funds to provide fifteen hun- 
dred books. Itis a life-long satisfaction toa man to have 
been the means of establishing or of adding materially to 
the growth of such a library. 


School interests generally suffer because school officers 
confer too little. In New England there is almost never 
any conference of school committees. In Pennsylvania 
and Ohio the directors throughout the county have the 
opportunity to meet once a year for a day, and they quite 
generally improve it and use it for the discussion of live, 
practical questions. Since theirs is a labor of love, it is 
too much to expect them to make great sacrifices of time 
and money, but such is the responsibility that fortunate is 
the man who can afford to make the sacrifice and has the 
opportunity to learn from his associates. 


Threads and Thrums. 


Original puzzles are solicited, and all correspondence relating to 
this department should be marked “ Threads and Thrums,’’ and 
addressed to ‘‘ Pazzle Editor,’’ 9 Third Street, Sharon, Pa. 


200. CHARADRE. 

Our Teddy’s a mischief, although only four, 
And loves a joke to play; ; 

I'll have to tell you one of his pranks, — 
Twas just the other day. 

We had thirds for tea that very night,— 
The rogue had wanted more, 

Bat was refused, and just at dark 
A tramp came to the door. 


In firsts and tatters he was dressed,— 
Looked like a perfect whole ; 

‘* Please, missus, may I have two three, 
And some coffee in a bowl ?”’ 


His eyes were shining, his golden curls 
Far down on his shoulders fell ; 
But his voice was solemn and face quite grave 
As he said, ‘‘ [ am not well.”’ 
‘Twas #0 cleverly done [ couldn’t refuse, 
And I gave him the coveted third ; 
And when the older ones heard the tale 
Such laughter you never heard. 


201. ANAGRAM. 

I’d a message to-day from a young lady friend, 
Who stays in an office down street, 

And a salary earns, and her mother supports, 
And is always most charming and neat. 

No letters she writes, yet her friends far and near 
Consult her when making a trip. 

When I call to see her, which often I do, 
I ask for the Ag letter ship. 


202. NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
My whole is a proverb, and is composed of 21 letters. 
My 3, 1, 2, 14, 20 is to sway back and forth. 
My 3, 16, 9, 17, 8, 15, 1 is a bird, 
My 13, 21, 4, 7 is sharp. 
My 12, 8, 11, 5, 18 is a feather. 
My 19, 6, 10 is a Turkish officer. 


203. DouBLE AcrosTIc. 

1. A fertile spot ina desert. 2. Locality. 3. A genus of plants 
producing beautiful flowers. 4. Proportion. 5. To behave. 6, 
Low underwood. 

Primals, musical dramas. Finals, a marine fish having a nearly 
round form. S. B, 


204. INVERTED PYRAMID. 

Across.—1. An effort. 2. Fruit of certain evergreen trees. 3. 
A haunt. 4. A letter. 

Down.—1. A letter. 2. A Turkish arrow. 3. Acommand. 4 
Beards of barley and grasses. 5. A number. 6. A pronoun. 7. 
A letter. MACK. 


205. OcTAGON. 

A large, flat boat used in carrying carrisges and cattle across 
ferries. 2. A hollow vessel for holding water and other purposes. 
3. A student at Oxford who stands indebted on the college books 
for provisions received at the buttery. 4. Gentle irony. 5. Dye- 
entery. 6. A classical proper name. 7. Royal Mail Steamer 


(abre.). MACK. 
(Answers in three weeks.) 


ANSWERS FOR JUNE 18. 


185. Tolip, epring beauty, nastartiam or Indian cress, blood- 
root, loosestrife, morning-glory, horse chestnut, blue-flag, persim- 
mon, golden chain, d. m.: Education begins the gentleman; bat 
reading, good company, and reflection must fisish him.’’ 

186. Alcohol. 

187. ss ar 

ZEODDEB 
T ERRE L 
BEED Y¥ 


L 
188. |/Ipial’, NerQ, Inghiranl, ThibanT, Boga, NaWitT, 


in a community will easily arrange an entertainment or 


two, from the proceeds of which hooks oan be purchased, 


TTojted States’ Conetitntion, 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, SEPT. 17, 1891. 


Look sharply after the supply of books, 
Tue school must be made more like unto real life. 


Many a tchool boy has been profitably employed this 
summer. 


Tue school boards are not to be envied the first days 
of school. 


Tak schools of the country were never so well housed 
as this September. 


Tae bootblacks are not as numerous as before the 
opening of the schools, 


Tae Department of Superintendence will meet at 
Brooklyn, February 16-18, 1892. 


PRAcTICALLY every daily paper in the country has 
spoken pleasantly of the schools upon the occasion of 
their o; ening. 

Let no week pass that your class does not sing one or 
more of our national hymns, and memorize some pa- 
triotic selections. 


A “Pan-AmERICAN EpucaTionAL Promorine As- 
SOCIATION,” with Prof. O. H. Cooper of Galveston 
Texas, at the head, is the latest. Its aim is to establish 
on the coast of the Gulf of Mexico a great International 
Pan-American University. 


Tue selection of Professor Charles De Garmo, of IIli- 
nois State University, as president of Swarthmore Col- 
lege, Pa., at a salary of $4,000 and a fine residence, will 
give universal satisfaction both because a fine institution 
will have a grand man at its head and a young man who 
deliberately took the time to prepare for his profession is 
early rewarded. President De Garmo is a graduate of 
the University of Halle, Germany, having studied abroad 
four years, confining his work largely to professional lines, 


EnGuanp is far ahead of America in the school teach- 
ing of fruit culture. For instance, in the hamlet of 
Sewardstone, Essex, Mr. W. Welles, J. P., has supplied 
and planted a collection of apples, pears, plums, cherries, 
bush fruits, ete , for the purpose of enabling the teachers 
to give instruction in fruit growing. All the desirable 
fruits are raised for them. Within the enclosure is a 
play ground, and the children do much of the work of 
caring for the trees. The teaching proceeds from the 
botany of the blossom and fruit, through the study of the 
seedling, mulching, summer and winter pruning, thinning 
the fruit, insect pests, packing and storing fruit. 


AccLimatTion.—Every class, every student in a class, 
must become acclimated before satisfactory work can be 
expected. A little time needs to be given with each new 
subject in every new term, and especially with every new 
teacher, for this acclimating process. We realize how 
much this means in the physical life of every one who 
removes from one part of the country to another; even a 
horse has to be given time to adapt himself to a new 
climate. A little special treatment helps wonderfully in 
such acclimatization. The terminology especially needs 
attention. It is unfamiliar and difficult at first ; a little 
attention to the terminology in advance of the absorption 
of attention in facts will help to give the student that 
sense of freedom essential to enjoyment and profit in 
study. 

There are times and conditions which reverse the ordi- 
nary theory that the object should come first. Just as it 
helps one to know a person readily and enjoy him more 
thoroughly to have been told the name in advance, espe- 
cially if unusual or not. easily pronounced, so there are 
times when it is infinitely better to be told about an object 
before we see it. Let us see to it that our students be- 
come acclimated whenever a change takes place in their 
surroundings or in their relation to their work. It is 
time well spent, will save much nervous energy, and will 
make their work count for much more than it otherwise 
would. 


GYMNASTIC AMUSEMENTS. 


Tt is significant that there is a wide-spread demand for 
the introduction of physical exercises, for something new 
in physical exercises, and for expert instructors. For 
instance, the Boston Normal School of Gymnastics has 
had calls for many men, at high salaries, to take diree- 
tion of the gymnastic work in colleges, universities, and 
large cities. There is probably no department of educa- 
tion calling for able men so earnestly as that of gym- 
nastics; and women are also finding abundant employ- 
ment. But the two elements demanded in the new 
gymnastics are educational features and the play spirit 
It is now everywhere recognized, that play is the best of 
gymnastics, and that the school is for educational pur- 
poses. The artificial must depart from gymnastic prac- 
tice ; natural spontaneity must come in. Any exercises 
devoted especially to a few movements are radically 
wrong. There must be infinite variety. The evil con- 
sequences of gymnastics with music have resulted from 
the monotonous movements and the lack of amusement 
Gymnastics require the rhythm of natural spontaneity 
rather than slavery to music. There must be hearty en- 
joyment, which can only come from the freedom of rhythm 
in infinite variety. 


AN ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 


The Public School Journal, Bloomington, Ill, one of 
the every-way-best journals of the profession, pays the 
JOURNAL OF Epucatton the following very handsome 
compliment. Mr. Brown knows what it means to pre- 
pare such reports and present them in the columns of an 
educational paper. He is also one of those generous- 
hearted men who enjoy acknowledging good work : 


AN ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—The New ENGLAND JoURNAL 
OF EDUCATION merits the thanks of ites readers for the 
very full report it gives of the papers and proceedings of 
the different educational associations held in the country. Many 
of these abstract of papers are little more than a repetition 
of edugational commonplace, and would not be thought worthy 
of @ place in a first-clasa ednoational journal except ae the 


report of the proceediogs of these megtings. Bat they are valua: 


ble in that they show what the writers are not doing, and thus 
make a sort of exhibition of the mental condition of those who 
are supposed to be leaders in their respective localities. Bat some 
of these abstracts are valuable for what they present. The New 
ENGLAND JOURNAL should be commended for its courage and 
enterprise in making so fall a report of the proceedings at these 
assemblies. The numbers reporting the National Educational 
Association are more valuable than the volume of proceed- 
ings for a short summary of what is done and said there. 


CHICAGO’S NEW SUPERINTENDENT. 


Mr. Howland insisted upon his resignation so em- 
phatically that the proposed six months’ vacation, which 
would have been tendered him, was of no avail, and his 
resignation was accepted. All the addresses at the last 
meeting of the board were of the same general character 
as of that of Mr. M. B. Herely. 

“T have been a member of this board six years, and 
during that time I have been in close contact with Mr. 
Howland, and have observed his work, and I cannot help 
expressing my appreciation of the work that he has done 
for the Chicago schools. We may be able to find a man 
whois able to control the country schools, but when we 
come toa man broad guaged enough to control a system 
of schools as great as ours, I do not think we can find 
any better man than Mr. Howland. The Greeks had 
their Socrates and the Great West her Howland. It is 
through his wisdom that this system has eclipsed all the 
world, and while I shall do so regretfully, I shall vote in 
favor of accepting the resignation.” 

Mr. Howland’s salary for the past few months has 
been at the rate of $6000. Assistant Supt E.C. Delano 
will act as superintendent for the present, it being gen- 
erally understood that County Supt. Albert G. Lane will 
be Mr. Howland’s successor before Jan. 1. Mr. Lane 
has rare qualifications for any’educational executive ad- 
ministrative position. Asa man, as a judge of men, as 
a teacher, as a guide and adviser of teachers, and as an 
organizer of forces, ho has few equals in the country. 
As a successor of George Howland in the Chicago schools 
he probably has no equal. We present his portrait 
this week. 


PLACE OF MEETING. 


Where will the National Educational Association meet 
in 1892? This is the question of much significance. At 
Toronto the friends of Helena, Seattle, and Saratoga in- 
vited the Association to meet with them another year. 
Helena and Seattle were brilliantly represented by men 
whose motto is ‘“ get there,” and the final vote favored 
Helena. This was, of course, merely advisory, it being 
left to the executive board ,—consisting of E. H. Cook, J. 
M. Greenwood, R W. Stevenson, N. A. Calkins, and W. 
R. Garrett,—-to decide upon the place of meeting. There 
are four elements to the problem: First, Is there ample 
accommodation for the feeding, sleeping, and seating of 
the throng? There is genuiue anxiety upon this ques- 
tion because the memories of Topeka are vividly in mind, 
and yet that was a small meeting, and all Kansans slept 
in tents. Second, Where can the largest meeting be had ? 
This is an important consideration, since through travel, 
experience, and acquaintance inestimable good is done all 
sections of the country. Third, Where will the Associa- 
tion do the most good locally ? Kansas, California, Ten- 
nessee, Minnesota, and Canada are witnesses to what the 
Association has done by the influence of its presence. 
What community shall be added to this list? Fourth, 
Where can the most distinguished educators be assembled ? 
This is placed last because it is of the least importance, 
but it is an element not to be ignored. 

In view of these considerations it is highly important 
that the five gentlemen to whom it is referred should de- 
cide according to their best judgment. Upon them rests 
the responsibility. They should act promptly that the 
country may know what is to be prepared for July, 1892. 
There need be little fear as to the public judgment when 
the decision is rendered. Their verdict will be accepted, 
and the best possible meeeting for the chosen locality will 
be worked up. 

Messrs. Garrett, Stevenson, and Greenwood have visited 
Helena, and have studied the conditions. Mr. Green- 


wood hag been to Seattle. These gentlemen are prepared 
to report, efter which 9 ronelusion may be early expected, 
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ENGLAND’S NEW SCHOOL LAW. 


With the present school year England’s new school 
law goes into effect. The leading features of the original 
bill failed to become a law, to the discredit of her parlia- 
ment, but there is enough remaining to work out several 
problems for the children of the poorer classes. The 
small fee of a few cents a week hitherto charged for 
each child are abolished, and the schools, as a whole, are 
entirely free to children between the ages of three and 
fifteen, the government paying these schools twelve cents 
a week for each child. The weakness of the law is that 
it is not mandatory, there being no requirement that the 
schools shall accept this twelve cents per week from the 
government, and there is a difference of opinion as to 
whether or not the schools will uniformly accept it, as 
they can make the parents pay what they please. 

In place of compelling the schools to accept the twelve 
cents per week, there is a provision which is liable to be 
as effective since the law provides that a free school shall 
be established by the authorities, if the parents request it, 
and the possibility of a rival free school is not a pleasing 
prospect to the fee schools, and the expectation is that 
they will accept the situation and the schools be free. 

Strange to say, the government does not propose any 
oversight of the schools that it thus supports. These 
schools are mostly church schools, in which the doctrines 
of the church are specifically taught. It looks very 
much as though the government was deliberately sup- 
porting sectarian schools. It is only a question of time 
when trouble will arise from this condition of things, 
and the end must be absolutely free, public, non-sectarian 
schools. 


PROFESSIONAL RESPONSIBILITY. 


The teacher of to-day must realize that great changes 
have come over his relation to his work. Twenty years 
ago and less, teaching was in no sense a profession ; now 
it has entered upon a professional career. There were 
great teachers twenty, forty, sixty years and more ago,— 
indeed it is probably true that there were greater teach- 
ers then than now. There have been few geniuses in the 
educational world, as there have been few geniuses in 
poetry, literature, art, and invention. It looks as though 
there were Irvings, Lowells, Hawthornes, or Holmeses 
among the writers of to-day ; but writing is now a pro- 
fession. Boston, for instance, has its large Press Club, 
with a clubhouse of its own; the editors of weekly papers 
have a thrifty club, dining once a month, making excur- 
sions far and near several times a year; the country ed- 
itors of Massachusetts have their association ; the trade 
press editors banquet sumptuously once a month ; the 
editors of the Republican out-of-town papers banquet 
monthly ; the Woman’s Press Club is one of Boston’s in- 
stitutions ; while literati of every tone and hue have their 
clubs and associations, so that writing is more of a pro- 
fession than ever, though geniuses are not numerous. 

The same is true of teaching. It is not easy to point 
to the men who will take their places in history as school- 
room giants, but every teacher occupies a position un- 
thought, undreamed of twenty years ago. There area 
thousand teachers’ clubs, associations, and round-tables 
that were not at that time among the possibilities. Pro. 
fessional books are read by a class of teachers who then 
would not have thought of such a thing. 

The success of educational journalism is proof of the 
professional awakening. The JouRNAL OF EDUCATION 
has seen a multitude of publications start up on every 
hand, with all kinds of schemes and devices for their 
maintenance, and we assume that they are all thrifty, yet 
the JourNAL never saw the hour when it had the finan- 
cial and professional support it has to-day. With the 
condition existing twenty years ago any one of the lead- 
ing educational papers of to-day would have been an im- 
possibility. 

All this brings responsibility with it. Personal popu- 
larity and individual tact count for little. It is nota 
brilliant dash, but staying qualities that signify. The 
price of the horse is based upon his record, not upon the 
gait he shows in a spurt ; so the teacher is no longer es- 
timated by the way he handles himself in the presence of 
visitors, but rather by what hia pupilg are after they have 


loft bis hands. The staying quality of the work alone 


signifies. In “ye olden time” the pupil who could spell 
the most outlandish words, work out the most puzzling 
problems, find upon the map the most hidden names, and 
analyze the most idiomatic sentences, gave the highest 
testimony of the teacher’s genius. Every pupil who could 
do exceptional things gave a teacher a reputation far and 
near. All this is changed. It signifies little for a teacher 
to send to Harvard the boy to lead the class; but it 
means much for him to send a class year after year in 
which no boy is conditioned. The principle runs through- 
out the school. 

In professional work exceptions do not count; in non- 
professional circles they signify. In jockey days it was 
enough to have a horse speed well for a few rods; but in 
these days of great prices, when horse racing, training and 
speeding is a profession, every track record must be produced. 
Reliability rather than probability determines values. 
The same is true of teaching. What we do, not what we 
might do, reliability not possibility, is the demand of the 
hour, because teaching is a profession. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOL ON TRIAL. 


The public school is on trial as it has never been before 
in its history. It was born of a purpose to give an oppor- 
tunity for every boy to be something in the world, if he 
aspired to it and had no other privileges. Until the Rev- 
olutionary War the common school idea was fostered by 
the one dominant thought that only through universal 
education could the people of this new land have their 
rights respected by the old world leaders. When that 
war was over, public interest in the common school abated, 
and by 1830 there was little in the common schools to be 
respected, and they would soon have been numbered with 
the things of the past. Then came a revival, which 
meant little more than the inspiring of boys and girls 
with a purpose to know, teaching them how to learn for 
themselves. This was all-sufficient as America then was, 
and it would have been permanently sustained upon that 
issue had not the conditions been altered. 

Now all this has changed. Since 1850 some 15,000,- 
000 people have come to us from other lands, and they 
are coming by the half million yearly; the children of 
our native population are becoming relatively fewer and 
fewer ; the tendency to herd laboring people in cities has 
grown to be a social passion ; inventions have opened the 
doors for men to earn almost as good a living at the 
machine without education as with; the habits of the 
people are changed; temptations multiply; the things to 
be known by the “common people” are changing. The 
result of all this is that the schools must be in the highest 
sense practical ; they must furnish just what is needed ; 
they must find opportunities for discipline in the teaching 
of the things that the child must know. 

From fifty years ago down to the last decade the public 
school has had but two possible enemies,—the heavy tax- 
payer, who educated his own children at the academy, 
and the friends of private academies. In the nature of 
the case the opposition of these classes was in quantity 
and quality harmless. Always when it became outspoken, 
the public schools found their own defenders from this 
same class, for a more patriotic set of men never lived 
than these private academy men as a whole. 

To-day the publie school has new and persistent forces 
arrayed against it. We do not say that these forces are 
intentional enemies or opposers of the schools; we are 
speaking of the fact in its relation tothe schools when we 
say that the Catholic, Lutheran, Episcopalian, and other 
church schools, are seeking to win their own children 
from the public schools. If they permanently succeed, 
all the leading denominations will do the same, and the 
public school will be a thing of the past so far as great 
usefulness is concerned. 

Now the only ground upon which the school can endure 
is that of greater efficiency than the church schools can show. 
The civil service examinations, the West Point examina. 
tions, the college examinations, and the impressions of bus- 
iness men who employ youth from all kinds of schools, will 
be among the judges in the coming trial. It is too serious a 
matter to wink at, too important to pass with the patriotic re- 
mark that of course the publie schools will win, They will 
be put to their mettle before the contest is over. The 
church echools are to be perfected, and the fina] grapple 


will be one for practical results of school work. The public 
school now has every advantage ; if it is to keep this, it 
must make no mistakes. The best teachers, best appli- 
ances, best methods, best work, will alone win. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


The New York Tribune is rendering the schools special service. 


The Governor of Georgia was a school teacher for twenty-five 
years. 

Bruce Hayes, one of the leading actors in the ‘‘ Power of the 
Press,’’ was formerly a normal school teacher in Pennsylvania. 

The Boston Transcript’s editorials upon school questions are so 
intelligent, discriminating, and loyal as to win the respect and ad- 
miration of the profession. 

The September Forum has a fine article from the pen of Miss 
Charlotte W. Porter of ‘‘ The Elms,’’ Springfield, upon ‘* Physical 
Hindrances to Teaching Girls.”’ 


The Regents of the University of New York urge upon the 
schools of the state the importance of regular instruction in the 
memorizing and singing of our national hymns. 

Ninety members of the International Congress of Geologists re- 
cently held in Washington, D. C., are on a grand tour of twenty- 
five days through Yellowstone National Park, Utah, Colorado, ete., 
under the management of Raymond and Whitcomb, America’s 
great excursion leaders. The beauty of this excursion is that the 
leading members of the Congress are with the tourists. 

Nebraska has a right to congratulate herself upon the acquisition 
to her educational ranks of two of Kansas’ best men in the person 
of J. H. Canfield, chancellor of the university, and Frank A. 
Fitzpatrick, superintendent of the Omaha schools. Each is admir- 
ably adapted to the work upon which he has entered. Mr. Fitz- 
patrick leaves the superintendency of the Leavenworth schools, and 
was formerly associated with Dr. W. T. Harris in St. Louis. The 
Northwestern Journal of Education says he is ‘‘a gentleman, a 
scholar, a good friend, and a most excellent school man.” 


THIS AND THAT. 


Has any one seen a lost summer, 
Strayed, stolen, or otherwise gone, 

First missed when the leaves of September 
Turned, showed us a frost-graven dawn? 

And now she has hidden in frolic, 
Beneath the low-lying bright leaves, 

Has any one seen a lost summer 


A-field with the banded corn sheaves ? 


Mrs. Amélie Rives Chanler will soon visit this country. 


The first book entered under the new copyright law was The 
Faith Doctor by Edward Eggleston. 


The number of American students at the University of Berlin 
this year exceeds any previous attendance. 


Mr. Jerome K. Jerome wrote his first book, On the Stage and Off, 
when he was nineteen. He is now considerably over thirty. 


Miss Charlotte Higgins, who carried off the honors of entrance 
into the University of London over 1,600 male students is a little 
Scotch girl twenty years old. 


The chair once occupied by Garibaldi in the Italian Chamber in 
Rome is hung with a laurel wreath. Since the patriot’s death no 
one has been allowed to use it. 


A single page in one issue of the Century, taken for advertising 
purposes, costs $500; in Harper's, $400 down to $100, A yearly 
advertisement in one column of the New York Herald costs $30,- 
300 for the lowest, and $310,000 for the highest priced column. 


Three distinct memorials are now in progress to perpetuate the 
name and work of Mrs. Emma Willard. Two of these are located 
in Troy, N. Y. The first isa beautiful building, costing between 
$45,000 and $50,000, the offering of two brothers to the memory of 
a sister who was a graduate of Mrs. Willard’s school. The other 
is a marble statue of Mrs. Willard to be placed in Seminary Park. 
The third memorial will probably take the form of an endowment 
for a college echolarship. 

The venerable poet, Whittier, wrote the following lines in me- 
mory of his old friend James Russell Lowell : 

From purest wells of English undefiled 

None drank deeper than he, the New World’s child, 
Who, in the language of their farm-fields, spoke 
The wit and wisdom of New England folk, 

Shaming a monstrous wrong. The world-wide laugh 
Provoked thereby might well have shaken half 

The walle of slavery down, ere yet the ball 

And mine of battle, overthrew them all. 

Radyard Kipling is thus pleasantly described by a writer in the 
Boston Transcript: ‘‘ Mr. Kipling’s manner in conversation re- 
minds one strongly of his style in writing,—there is a certain inde- 
scribable terseness and humor in all he says. Best of all, however, 
is the entire freedom from conceit and egotism. It is of Rudyard 
Kipling the man, not of Rudyard Kipling the author, of whom you 
think as you talk with him. A new novel by Mr. Kipling, written 
in collaboration with a young American, now resident in London, 
is soon to be published as a serial in an American magazine. 


Outlines of the Harvard University Summer School 

lectures, by Prof. W.S. Shaler, in Geology; Prot. We M. 

Davis, Meteorology and Physical Geography; Prof. G, A, 

Bartlett, German; Prof. R. L, Sanderson, French; Prof. W. 

Chaplin, Methods; Prof. J Torrey, Ghomistry: 

Prof. Ganong, Morphological Botany; Pro 
rof, D. F, 


throp, English; negin, Bhysiclagy, wil 
ih the ‘Journal of Hdueation’ Bent, 24, reparteq 
an expert 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(Contributors and querists of this de ent are requested to send 
their correct names and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for —. _— we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 
spondence. 


GEOMETRY A PHYSICAL SCIENCE?” 


Under the above title Mr. Welford Addis, in a recent number 
of the JOURNAL, points out incidentally some very obvious incon- 
sistencies in the popular conception of the science of geometry. To 
the ordinary teacher the most important of these inconsistencies is 
between the metaphysical or transcendental conception of a point, 
a line, and a plane, and the empirical conception of a cube or a 
sphere. By an adroit following out of this metaphysical idea, Mr. 
Addis ‘‘ annihilates solid geometry pure and simple,’’ and leads us 
to conclude that size and shape can be apprehended truthtally only 
by conceiving of surfaces that contain them just as one might con- 
ceive of a quart by thinking of a measure that would contain that 
quantity. To express it differently, we must conclude from the 
above, that there is no essential sizs, shape, or distance in matter 
or space itself, but that the mind must construct a sort of meta- 
physical tin dipper in order to dish out a certain vacuity called 


space. 

Then it would follow, as Kant says in his ‘‘ Critique,’’ page 35: 
‘* If we take away the subject . . . then not only the nature and 
relation of objects in space and time, but even timeand space them- 
selves disappear.”” Prof. A. Schuyler, in his ‘‘ Psychology,’’ com- 
menting on Kant says: ‘‘ Kant considers the 4 priori elements to 
be subjective forms of thought and not objective laws of things, 
and hence notwithstanding their necessity he held them to be 
phenomenal. This was his great mistake. The necessity of space 
and time is not only subjective, . . . necessity in the form of our 
thinking, but objective, a thing in itself.’’ 

Is not this whole argament a reductio ad absurdum proof that 
such metaphysical conceptions of a point, a line, and a surface, 
and of size, shape, and distance as applied to matter, are not in ac- 
cord with empirical conceptions, and are wholly outside of the 
realm of physical science ? 

On the other hand, can any one deny that the stady of size, form, 
and distance is essential to every department of physics? Realiz. 
ing this discrepancy, the writer has been accustomed for several 
years, to teach his classes a different concsption of a point, a line, 
and a solid and consequently a modified theory of limits, and defi- 
nition of a circle, etc. 

The theory is founded on an analogy with the atomic theory and 
is esgentially as follows: A point is a definite portion of space so 
small as to be indivisible. Therefore anything smaller would be zero. 
For an obvious reason such a point would be spherical. A line is a 
succession of adjacent points. Any two points adjacent or otherwise 
would lie in the samestraight line. A surface is a succession of adja- 
cent lines. A solid is asuccession of adjacent surfaces. It will be evi- 
dent that by adjacent is meant touching at all possible points of contact. 
Two quantities are i able when they have no common 
measure greater than a point. In Wentworth’s ‘‘ New Plane Ge- 
ometry,’’ page 93, I would have the paragraph beginning, ‘* The 
error,’’ etc., , the error, therefore, in taking either of these 
va'ues for */» is less than 1/n, i, e, the unit of measure divided 
by n. But by increasing n indefinitely the unit of measure becomes 
a single point when 1/n disappears, or is made equal to zero. Bat 
since the value of a point cannot be assigned in figures the ratio of 
two incommensurable quantities, etc. Again, on 94, section 
256, the paragraph beginning, ‘‘ But if d has any value,’’ I should 
wish to read, but since becomes zero when the common meas- 
ure is a point, d, which is always less than 1/n, must become zero 
aleo. A circle is conceived as a regular polygon each of whose 
sides is a point. These illustrations will be sufficient to explain the 
scope and value of the theory. 

It is not claimed that metaphysically this method is more valid 
than the ordinary one but it is claimed to be more in accord with a 
correct notion of the properties of space and of matter. 

In support of his theory the writer calls attention to the pedagogy 
of the kindergarten and of form study and drawing as carried on 
in our best schools. This theory is believed to be in harmony with 
the opinion that pure mathematics is the abstract of all law that 
lies within the school of the human mind, is the basis of cosmos, 
and therefore can be applied to every science. Geometry, so far as it 
deals with the size and shape of matter, must be regarded asa 
physical science, but it must always differ from pure physics in the 
fact that in geometry the phenomena or conditions are assumed and 
are absolute, while in physics they must be observed and are more 
or less uncertain. Otherwise the processes would seem to be 
similar. A. L. SAFFORD, Pittsyield, N. H. 


CO-EDUCATION IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


Mise Mary Eastman of Massachusetts, in her addrsss before the 
Toronto meeting, stated that school privileges were denied to girls 
in the Old Bay State until the middle of its second century. It 
may have been true in the ‘‘ dark age’’ of New England’s history, 
among the degenerate sons and daughters of the third and fourth 
generation, that the girls ceased almost entirely to attend the 
schools. It is not a matter which admits of positive proof on either 
side, but an examination of a large number of contemporary 
writings leaves little doubt in my mind that girls as well as the 
boys attended the ‘‘ Dames’ schools’”’ in the years before 1660. 
Almost the only record I have found touching the subject of co- 
education is in the Dorchester records, being the third reference to 
the town school. It reads: ‘‘ It is left to the discretion of the 
elders and the seven men for the time being whether maids shall be 
taught with the boys or not.”” This can, of course, be interpreted 
to mean almost anything, but even if it does not prove, as I think 
it does, that girls were sometimes taught with the boys, Miss 
Eastman most acknowledge that her sex was not ignored. One 
other incident may be cited in point. From perhaps the most dis- 
gusting passage in John Winthrop’s history, we see that when 
Humphreys, the magistrate, left Salem for Boston, in order to be 
at the seat of government, he sent his two daughters to one Jen- 
kin Davis at Lynn “to board and school.’’ This really means 
very little, yet to some historical investigators it would appear con- 
clusive, and it is certainly suggestive, 
_ Another slight error jp the same address gaye the Pilgrim Fathers 
in the cabin of the Mayflower the credit of origin. 
ating the American common gchaol system. The most zealous of 


New Plymouth people voted a tax on codfish to the support of a 
school. Schools were established at Boston, New-towne, and at 
the other Bay settlements, because the well-to-do, middle-class 
Englishmen who settled there felt keenly the loss to their children 


Is which had themeelves attended in 
G. P. W., Boston. 


GUESS AGAIN. 


Ia the JouRNAL OF EDUCATION of August 20, you give a 
specimen of the poorest handwriting I ever saw. As a joke it may 
be well enough, but seriously, isn’t it something of a farce to put 
on the program of a meeting of an educational association a man 
whose signature cannot be read, but has to be guessed at, when our 
system of education includes the teaching of penmanship ? I sup- 
pose you will say he was put on the program to speak on some 
other subject. Then have the good sense to conceal with all pos- 
sible care his handwriting, or buy him a typewriter. If he had 
just come from Patagonia and had taken only one lesson in pen- 
manship, we should emile at his feeble efforts, but the idea of a 
man speaking about educational matters and writing such a hand 
as that! 

It is a downright imposition on the public for a man to sign his 
name in such a way that people have to puzzle over it to decipher 
it. I haven’t a sufficient command of the English language to ex- 
preas, with any degree of satisfaction to myself, my diegust at what 
appears to be a “‘ fad’’ with public men, bank officers, and others, 
to make as blind a signature as possible. 

Perhaps they think it is difficult to counterfeit such signatures, 
but I am told they are the most easily counterfeited, and I wish it 
might cost all their owners a thousand dollars a week till they 
learned to write a fairly legible hand. 


EURASIA. 
Mr. Winship’s suggestion that Europe and Asia be called one 
continent with this name is interesting, and the name would be 
euphonious enough, but a part of the etymological sense of the 
word Europe would be lost by this combination. By using a name 
with one more syllable this original sense could be retained. Eu- 
rope isa compound of the Greek words cipic, wide, and “vy, eye, 
combined in ¢ipw76c, and meaning extensive, spacious, broad, wide, 
or more exactly, offering an extensive prospect. Now the name 
Europasia, accenting the third syllable, would be equally as 
eupbonious as the shorter name Eurasia, and it would carry the 
original sense of the word Europe, and so would seem to me to be 
the preferable name. Mr. Winship has well stated the argaments 


in favor of combining these two grand divisions of the globe in one 
continent. R. L. PERKINS, Boston. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


— To “ Ferdinand’’: In France Old Christmas Day was at 
one time called the ‘‘ Day of New Cloaks,’’ from the custom of 
giving on that day a new robe to each courtier. 


— What very celebrated pianist has the United States pro- 
daced ? M. 


Gottschalk has been called the most celebrated of our pianists. 
He was a native of New Orleans, and of French descent. 


— How is Joan pronounced ? Worcester gives it JOan; Web- 
a7 oe it Joan’; while Phyffe gives it Joan, and says: Not 
6 Cc. Ss. 


You will be safe in following Phyjfe.—[Eb. 


— Why was the Weather Bureau transferred from the War De- 
partment to the Department of Agriculture ? L. 

The question is why was it ever a part of the War Department ? 
It grew up asa part of the Signal service of the army, but when 
predictions became its chief feature its principal service was to 
commerce and agriculture, hence its transfer. 


— Where can I get Up and Down the Brooks and Julia McNair 

Wright’s Nature Readers, and at what price ? 
Mary O.L., Hoyle, N.C. 

Wright’s Nature Readers, D. C. Heath & Co., 5 Somerset street, 
Boston. No. 1. (crabs, wasps, spiders, bees, ete.), 96 pp., 25 
cents; No. 2 (ants, flies, worms, beetles, barnacles, star-fish, and 
dragon-flies), 184 pp., 35 cents; No. 3 (plants, grasshoppers, but- 
terflies, birds), 306 pp., 45 cents. 

Up and Down the Brooks, Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Park street, 
Boston, 75 cents. 


I bave seen several references to the Chilean war as affecting the 
—— States industries. Can yon tell me in what respect this is 
e S. O. M. 


The Chilean war disturbs our industries in several ways, but per- 
sonally we know of only one; i. ¢., regarding the nitrate of soda. 
We use large quantities in agricultural regions, — some 90,000 
quintals and it comes largely from Chile. 

— What proportion of the patents issued by the United States 
amount to anything ? C. 

To ‘*C. C.C.’’: Probably there is no way of giving a satisfac- 
tory answer to such a question. A half million patents have been 
issued, and nearly two thieds of them are still ‘‘ alive,” that is, are 
supposed to be paying investments. There are very interesting 
facts about patents. There are nearly 5,000 patent devices in 
car couplers, 17,000 electrical patents, 1,655 bicycle patents, 515 
patent corsets, 269 patent bustles, 449 patent coffjas. 


& 


the despepdapts of Plymouth bee been unable to show any 
for believing tbat the Fathors had schoo! before 146, when the 


next week sketch upon Southern Dialect will appear 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


ing to the present variety in the size and form of printing paper, 
of 4to, 8vo, 12mo, etc. give little indi. 
cation of size; we shall, therefore, hereafter give the measure of books 
in inches, the number first given being the length } 


By D. E. Jones, B.Sc., Professor of Physics in the University 
College of Wales. nmape ted. New York: Macmillan & Co. 
279 pp., 7x44. Price, 70 
The theory sasecivicn this work is that the principles of the sub- 
ject should be taught and worked out in detail through manipula- 
tion and experiment. Laws of generalization are only valuable 
when the student has in mind the facts generalized. To know the 
behavior of a substance under certain conditions from having seen 
it act, is worth infisitely more than to simply know abstractly how 
they are supposed to act, It is true that great principles that act 
with unvarying certainty can be learned practically as well by 
reading as by experimenting; but everything that is liable to vary 
materially with the conditions can only be taught satisfactorily 
when the child has seen through his own experiments how impor- 
tant it is that right conditions exist. we 
Professor Jones has succeeded admirably in discriminating be- 
tween the things that are so universal that the operation of laws 
never vary. e wastes no time experimenting where the experi- 
ment is not needed; he omits no expériment when it is needed. 


Business Opentnas FOR Grris_ By Sallie Joy White. 
Boston: D, Lothrop & Co. 150 pp., 74x5. Price, 75 cts. 
“Words are for women: deeds for men,’’ said Sir Thomas 

Bodley in 1604, and this aphoriem has been accepted as final, 

practically unquestioned, till within the last three-score years. 

Fifty years ago such a thing as a business woman, or a special 

training to fit girls to fill business positiors was utterly unknown ; 

their sex, ability and education, were all considered against it; but 
under the fire which has been constantly kept up sinee then for the 
evfrarchisement of women, not only public opinion but the whole 
social system has been changed. The agita:ion of the woman 
question in all its different phases for the last half century has 
made possible the larger work of women to-day, and has so radi- 
cally reconstructed social ideas and usages that a woman may now 
enter almost any of the occupations of education, business, philan- 
thropy or reform on an equal footing with men. The women who 
were girls at the beginning of this movement, in looking back 
upon the opprobrium and injustice endured by daughters who then 
wished to work outside the circumscribed duties of the home, have 
lived to see a wonderful change, for the present with all its advan- 
tages and opportunities has well been styled ‘‘ The Golden Age for 

Women.”’ The young woman of to-day need not stop to consider 

which of the open roads she is obliged to take to earn an honorable 

living. Almost all paths are as free to her as to her brothers and 
it is no longer a question of obligation but of personal choice. 

No one can speak more authoritatively or more wisely upon this 
subject than Mrs. White, who ia the business of professional journ- 
alism is one of the pioneers. He ryears of active effort in her chosen 
work have not only brought her euccess as a flaent and pointed 
writer, but a wide experience which constitutes her an able guide 
and counsellor. The sound advice, sensible suggestions and sympa- 
thetic interest to be found in this little book will prove to many a 
source of helpful inspiration and encouragement, 


SPEECHES AND Lectures. By Wendell Phillips. Sec- 
ond Series. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 475 pp , 8x6. Price, $2.50. 
Twenty-eight years ago Wendell Phillips revised for publication 

a selection of his speeches, lectures, and letters, which met with great 
popularity and at once took a permanent place among the records 
of American eloquence. These selections appeared when public 
interest in the anti-slavery qiestion, the progress of the war, 
and the Emancipation Proclamation was at its height, and conre- 
quently bore most strongly upon these topics. 

The present volume ha: little of anti-slavery discuasion, is much 
more miscellaneous in character and broader in scope of subject, 
and covers a period of many years of varied interests duriog which 
time Mr. Phillips’ power and fame as an orator was constantly in- 
creasing. It includes his famous speeches on Woman Soffrage, 
the Labor Agitation, Temperance and Penal Legislation ; his ad- 
dresses to the Boston School Children and on the Preservation of 
the Old South Meeting House; the tributes to Parker, Lincoln, 
Garrison, and Harriet Martineau, and hie celebrated lecture on the 
Lost Arte. Most of these are given exactly as he spoke them, and 
to those who heard him, will bring back the time and occasion in 
something of its original force, while the student of oratory will 
find no grander model than Mr. Phillips, who was great on all 
occasions. 

The American people will be glad to welcome this memorial of 
the great citizen and reformer, and to renew through its pages an 
acquaintance with the part of him that was imperishable. 


FurtHer Recorps. By Frances Ann Kemble. New 

York: Henry Holt & Co. 380 pp., 8x5}. Price, $2.00. 

This is a series of letters written between the years 1874 and 
1877 when their author was settled in Philadelphia. They form a 
sequel to her Records of a Girlhood (1878) and Records of Later 
Life (1882). The book has very little to recommend it to the gen- 
eral reader, and the charm and vivacity of the other volumes seems 
entirely wanting, yet it must be remembered that Frances Kemble 
was at this period nearing her seventieth year, and it is not surpris- 
ing if she felt less inclined to make new acquaintances and to meet 
the demands of social life than in younger days. 

These letters disclose the fact that Mrs. Batler, in spite of her 
long residence, had not learned to like or understand Amer'<s, 
though America had always liked her. They are monotonous © - 
cussions of housekeeping trials, the extravagance of the womvo, 
the viciousness of the men, the hot weather, the dust, the mosquitos 
and other troubles of what she calls ‘‘ our sad-colored existence.’ 
She met, during these years many distinguished people who were 
glad to welcome her, yet she has little or nothing to record of them 
and indeed does not acknowledge that there was any society worth 
the having in America. Even among the brilliant minds she met 
in Boston at that time she says ‘‘there is nothing that can be 
called society.’’ Her heart was in England, and she ws 
impatient to be again amid what she calls ‘‘ the conveniences ‘of 

volume also contains a few letters written daring a journey 
through the Eogadine, which have a somewhat less jonndiced air 
and recall the anthor’s pleasant and gossipy correspondence of 
earlier days, The book as a whole would have been much 
improved by a carefal editing and the addition of an introduction 
and connecting notes. 


“STORIES OF Inpusrry.” By A. Chase and E, Clow. 
Vol. I, Fully Illustrated. Boston, New York, and Chicago: 


Educational Publishing Co, 172 pp, Price, bogrds, 40 cents, 
he olementary education of the A ig to deal more with in- 


Gustrial purenits than ever hefore, ‘The youth of thie country are 
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to be guided to a better understanding and knowledge of the vari- 
ous trades and manufactaring industries of the 
Teachers who appreciate the vital importance of these matters to 
the children of this generation will welcome this book of Stories of 
Industry, which admirably supplements the school readers in use 
and farvishes just the information desired. The topics are wisely 
chosen aod the lessons are instructively illustrated. They include 
coal, coal mining, gas and gas engines, stoves, petroleum, ete. ; the 
best known and most useful metals,—gold, silver, iron, lead, copper, 
zine, and tin; brass and bronze industries, and a history of each. 
The story of the use of these articles in sewing machines, houses, 
sbips. furniture, etc., furnishes lessons which are profusely illus- 
trated, and shows the different stages of manufacture. They are 
admirably adapted to stimulate the interest and widen the children’s 
powers of o and knowledge of the useful arts that con- 


cern all. 


JinRIKISHA Days In JAPAN. By Eliza Ruhamah Skid- 
more. New York: Harper & Bros. 375 pp., 7}x5. 

A Jivrikisha is a big, two-wheeled baby carriage, whicb, thuugh 
invented by an American, is a peculiarly Japanese vehicle, In one 
of these flying armchairs, drawn by a swilt-footed coolie, the au- 
thor has visited a large number of the most interesting localities in 
Jepap, and daring her three years’ residence in the Mikado’s em- 
pire has seen much of the life and manners which escapes the or- 
dinary tourist. Japan has been passing through such a series of 
rapid transitions from the old life to the new, that only the latest 
books, like the one at hand, give any correct idea of the present 
modernized country. 

Miss Skidmore has, however, in out-of-the-way corners seen 
much of the real old Japanese life, and describes in detail domestic 
scenes, household customs, the processes of making the beautiful 
embroideries and porcelaine, and other distinctively national man- 
ufactures. Besides these she gives entertaining accounts of the 
Tokio pslaces, the imperial family and court, the flower festivals, 
with their wonderful chrysanthemums, the Japanese theater and 
other sights, and of trips to Mt. Fojiyama and the larger seaports. 
Like all travelers in Japan, Miss Skidmore is extremely enthusias- 
tic in her praises of this fascinating country and ple, and her 
book is timely, instructive, and without a single Sant page. 


BACTERIA AND THEIR Propucts. By German Sims 
Woodhead, M.D. New York: Scribner & Welford. 74x 5. 
pp. 459. Price, $1.25. 

This latest issue of the ‘‘ Contem Science Series ’’ is a val- 
uable addition to a valuable collection. In it is given an account 
of the main facts in bacteriology, of the life-history of bacteria 
and closely allied organiems, and also a discussion of the more im- 
portant theories regarding their relation to the commoner ferment- 
ative, putrefactive, and disease processes. 

Dr. Woodhead is well qualified to discuss bacteria and their 
products, having held a sanitary research scholarship of the Honor- 
able Grocers’ Company for several years. This has enabled him 
to devote much time'to the study of the relations of bacteria to 
disease, especially in the case of tuberculosis, and his observations 
on the subject are especially interesting and valuable. An appendix 
at the end of the volume gives a short account of bacteriological 
methods, and a diagnostic description of the commoner forms. 
Noumser System or ALGEBRA. Treated Theoretically 

and Practically by Henry B. Fine, Ph.D., Princeton College. 

Boston: Leach, Shewell, & Sanborn. 8x5}. 130 pages. 

We suspect this book will be a revelation to 99% out of every 
1000 who read it. The evolation of Algebra is one of the 
mst curious things in hiatory. When one thinks how much there 
1s of it, how much there is in it, how mythical it is even now to 
the uninitiated, and then realizes that it is not one of the modern in- 
ventions or discoveries, that ic has come down from ancient times, 
was born before America was dreamed of or Briton thought of, 
he will appreciate how much interest there is in its history. — 

The theory of Algebra through less interesting is more impor- 
tant; it is a body of doctrine such as one must have who would 
teach intelligently the practical side of the subject. 


Tue Four Foup Srory: A Study of the Gospels. By 

George F. Genung. Boston and Chicago: Congregational Sunday 
School and Publishing Society. Cloth, 75 cents. 

Rev. George F. Genung is a well known Cungregationalist minis- 
ter in Connecticut, and is an easy and interesting writer as well as 
speaker. In studying the Gospels he first makes a comparison be- 
tween the Synoptic Goepels,—those which view Christ from a 
similar standpoint,—and that of John, which differs so materially 
from the other three. Tae Synoptists are then analyzed and com- 
pared among themselves, followed by the closiog chapter upon the 
writings of John, whose Gospel he considers ‘‘ the most subjective 
of the foar in its blending of memory and meditation, and yet not 
the less trustworthy as a report of the divine human life in its effect 
upon the heart.’’ 

Mr. Genung’s little volume is studious and thoughtful, shows a 
deep research, a thorough acquaintance with biblical literature, and 
an intelligent criticism, which is never dogmatic. 

Tarory AND History oF Banktna. By Charles F. 
Danbar of Harvard University. New York: G. P. Patoam’s 
Sons. 200 pp. Price, $1.25. ' 
Professor Dunbar has made a great success of economics, both in 

teaching and in writing. There has been a well-defined demand 

for a work that is at one and the same time reliable in fact, modern 
in philosophy, and popular in style, and this meets the demands. It is 

a commercial statement of the :rdiaary banking operations. It is 

intelligible to the novice and commands the reepect of the spe cial- 

ist. There is enough of the history of banks and the banking sys- 
tems to make plain the theories and practices of the present systems. 


The working chapters were put in print for clase use at Harvard | 


six years ago, and have borne the test. The book is ready for the 
school and the school has long been ready for such a book. 


Tre Story or THE Opyssey; or, the Adventures of 
Ulysses. For Boys and Girle. By Dr. Edward Brooks, A.M. 
Pbiladelphia: The Penn Pablishing Co. 7} x 5, pp. 370. 

D+. Brooke filled a long-felt want when he wrote the Story of the 


liad in a simple manner for boys aad girls. Now he follows the) 


previous excellent work with a companion volume containing an 


equally excellent Story of the Odyssey. This poem, which with | 


other work except the Bible, cannot become too familiar to the 
boys and girls in the schools and homes of America. Dr. Brooks’ 
story of the famous incidents and adventures will not only prove 
most interesting to the ordinary reader, but cannot fail to inspire 
many with a desire to read the poem in its own beautiful language. 


Currency, Finance, AND Bankinc: Laws OF THE 
UNITED STATES RELATING THERETO FROM 1879 to 1891. 
Compiled by Charles F. Danbar, Professor of Political Economy 
at Harvard University. Beston: Ginn & Co. 9x6, 310 pp. 
Price, $2 50. 
Professor Dunbar’s classroom volume upon this subject is a mas- 

terpiece, but has led to a demand for something more specific re- 

garding the legal aspects of the currency question. The volume is 

@ compilation of the laws of the United States upon this subject 

from the organization of our government. It is exhaustive, reli- 

able, skillfully arranged, a book that every one who writes, talks 
and thinks upon any phase of economics mast possess. 


D. C. Hearn & Company have added the Polyeucte 
of Corneille to their modern language classics. The introduction and 
notes are by Alcce Fortier, professor of the French language and 
literatare in Tulane University of Louisiana. The notes are 
philological, grammatical, explanatory, but chiefly literary, and 
fully up to the high standard set by the predecessors in the series. 
It is somewhat remarkable that this tragedy bas never before 
been issued in this country. 130 pages, 7x5 inches. Price. 35 ctr. 

Another recent issue in the same series is Trois Contes Choisis, 
from Alphonse Daudet, with notes by Professor R. Sanderson of 
Harvard. The JOURNAL has spoken in praise of these issues of 
Messrs. Heath so often that little is left to say. There is no fall- 
ing off in their admirable qualities. 39 pages. Price, 15 cents. 


THE PHILADELPHIAN, a novel, by Louis John Jennings, 
M. P., the author of The Millionaire, is the latest addition to the 
favorite blue-covered series of first-class fiction, published by 
Harper & Brothers, and is a thoroughly interesting and attractive 
romance. The ecene of the story is laid partly in the beautiful 
and picturesque region of the Shenandoah valley, under the shadows 
of the Blne Ridge mountains, and partly on the wild and rocky 
coast of Wales in the neighborhood of Pofthcawl castle. The 
Philadelphian, a great politician and man of business in his own 
state, is a guardian angel and general arbiter of fates, and success- 
fally disentangles many intricate fictional snarls. Price, 50 cents. 


Irvine's ALHAMBRA has been edited for school use by 
Alice H. White, and published in attractive style by Ginn & Co., 
at the low price of 50 cents. The original has been abridged 
by the omission of part of the Journey, and several of the minor 
chapters, but the pruning necessary to adapt it to school classes has 
been skillfully done, and the charm of the masterpiece is unim- 
paired. Most of the Spanish words have been left out, or an En- 
glish equivalent substituted, otherwise the text is entire. Nothing 
could be better for a study of style than this work of the great 
American author, and nothing more fitted to promote a love for 
good reading than this series of classics for children. 


Tar Rep Corp rrom Creation To Carist. By 
S. B. Rossiter, D.D., endeavors to make the story of the Bible 
plain to young readers. As through all the ropes made for the En- 
glish navy there runs a thread of red cord, so Dr. Rossiter finds 
in the Bible a binding clue to all its prophecies, ceremonies, doc- 
trines, and events, which connects all together from Creation to 
Christ. The chapters contain numerous scripture passages and 
references which are explained in a way to help children to a fuller 
understanding of the Bible. Anson D. F Randolph & Co., New 
York. Cloth, 50 cents. 


INTIMATIONS OF EreRNAL Lire. By Caroline C. 
Leighton, author of ‘' Life at Puget Sound,’’ ‘“‘A Swiss Thoreau,’’ 
etc , is a series of thoughtful essays bearing on the discoveries of the 
last half century in their relation to the probabilities of a future 
state of existence. The author has endeavored to elicit something 
trustworthy from intricate and conflicting statements, and to show 
a safe anchorage for a rational faith in immortality. The book is 
eminently readable from the logic of its argaments, the justice of ita 
deductions and the interest of its style. Boston: Le & Shepard. 
Cloth, 75 cents. 


Tae Worrsinaton Company, New York, issue an 
illustrated History of the United States, as a monthly number in 
the ‘‘ Boys’ Library Series.’ It is carefally edited by Annie Cole 
Cady, and gives a rapid survey of the principal events in the devel- 
opment of the country from its discovery to the close of the civil 
war. A vhronological table is appended which is of general inter- 
eat. Price, 50 cents, paper. 


Tue nineteenth volume of Alden’s Cyclopedia of Uni- 
versal Knowledge presenting biographical and critical notices of 
authors of our nations, is jast issued by John B. Alden Pablisher, 
New York, and contains an unusual amount of new and interesting 
matter. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


e World and Its People — Book II, Our American Neighbors, 
E. Coe; price. cente-—Outlines of the Study of Art; by 
Josephine L. Abbott-—-The Cecilian Series of Study and Song; edited, 
arranged and composed by John W. Tufts. Book IV. Boston: Silver, 
Burdett & Co. 

The J» Boat: by Rev J. F. Cowan; price, $t 50——Famous English 
Statesmen of Queen Victoria’s Reign: by Sarah Knowles Bolton; 
price, $1.50 New York: T Y. Crowell & Coa. 

The Race Problem and Other Critiques; by H. W. Holley——Mem- 
ory’s Casket; by Mrs. Lucy H. Washington Buffalo: Charles Wells 

oulton. 

Monaieh Trachtenburg; by Karl Emil Franzos; price, 40 cents. New 
: Harner & Bros. 

Ho. 93 H, Fenno; price, 30 cents. 
elphia: John otter 0 

rt Praise; A Choral Service for Thanksgiving; by M. C 

Hazard; price, $4 00 per 100 copies. Boston: Congregational 8.8, and 

Pub. Society. 

Principles. ot Political Economy; by Charles Gide; translated by 
Edward Percy Jacobsen; price, $200 Boston: D C. Heath & Co. 

An Attempt toward a History of English Literature; by Henry 
Morley; price $150. New York: Cassell & Co. 

Four and Five; by Edward E Hale; price, $1 00——An Historical 


Mystery; by Honore de Ba!zac ; price, $150. Boston: Roberts Bros. 


The Young Emperor, William If. of Germany; by Harold Frederic. 


the Ilisd has done more to shape the world’s literature than any | New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


LEXINGTON NORMAL MUSIC SCHOOL. 


The universal verdict of those present this year seemed to be that 
the school of 1891 was by far the best in its history. Ina asking 
myself why it was so pronounced, I find the following reasons : 
First, Mr. Holt himself was never less tired; never more vigorous, 
hopeful, and helpful; never so full of new ideas. Secondly, the 
lecture course alone was worth the price of tuition. One hour each 
day with such men as Dr. Larkin Dunton, Mr. Sheldon, Mr. 


Winship, Dr. Emerson, and Professor Elson, was not only a rich © 
treat, but of the greatest value to students fitting themeelves for 
any branch of the noble profession of teaching. Thirdly, the school 
was for the first time this year divided into sections, thus for one 
hour of each day giving the post-graduates and seniors advanced 
work and special discussions, and the sub-seniors and janiors espe- 
cial help for their special needs. Fourthly, the study tor one bour 
each day of oratorios and other standard works was a delightfal 
change and rest, and the two evenings each week of this work were 
enjoyed by all. Fifthly, we had the privilege and real practical 
help of seeing Mr. Holt work with a class of children not only two or 
three times, but almost daily duriog the first period, and the children 
were present again each afternoon tor the work of the normal class. 
Sixthly, between the second and third morning hours those who 
wished had lessons in physical cultare. This proved not only 
interesting, but restful. Seventhly, the school was for the first 
time held in the town hall, a more central location, and in 
a large, pleasant, airy room, with the office on the same floor. 
Eightly, the change from instruction in technical harmony to that 
in vocal harmony was especially a happy one. For this subjsct 
alone it will pay all post-graduates to be present at the schooi of 
1892 if they can possibly so arrange. 

More post-gradaates looked in upon us than in any previous year, 
and the graduating class was the largest so far in the history of the 
school, The closing exercises were especially fine, held in the 
evening before a crowded house, in a hall most elaborately decor- 
ated for them by the strong, happy class of '91,—which latter, by 
the way, is already well organizsd, with a president, vice-president, 
and secretary. 

Some idea of the enthusiasm of the Lexington school of 1891 and 
of their love for and loyalty to Mr. Holt can be gathered from the 
fact that they presented him, at the close, with an elegant gold 
watch, and the following beautifal lines of appreciation composed 
and read by Miss Josephine Rand voiced the sentimants of the 
whole assembly. 


LINES TO A TEACHER, 


To him who, in the glow of autumn days, 

Sings in his heart a God-speed to the spring, — 
Rich in experience, in years well spent, 

Sharing the harvest with his fellow-men,— 
Throws wide the volume of his gathered lore, 
Tarning the pages to our eager eyes, 

Setting the seal of individual power 

Upon each written truth, each sacred law,— 
To him of honest jadgment, candid mind, 
Unbiased nature, generous and kind, 

Receptive always, where Truth sheds her light, 
Seeking to know the trath and do the right, 
Conscious of weakness in the strongest hour, ; 
Yet laying hold upon Almighty power, 

Striving to reach the soul’s divine ideal, 

And drawing thither other souls at wili,— 

To him, the man, the teacher, and the friend, 
Come we, his pupils, and our love extend, 

Oar gratitude, expression of our faith, 

Oar high esteem, our loyalty till death ; 

Come we to say that though our words be weak, 
They utter what our hearts are fain to speak. 
True worth alone can win the worthy soul ; 

A noble nature is of good the whole. 

So we, attached to what is good and true, 

See, not alone the things which he can do, 

But what he is ; by that each one is taught, 
And every lesson with this truth is fraught,— 
That what a man is demonstrates his power, 
And what his soul grasps constitutes his dower. 
O may these lessons writ upon the heart, 
Soul-wrought, and soul-inspired, do their part, 
Till, heart and voice attuned to God's key-note, 
We soand as with one voice, as from one throat, 
The unison profound, the perfect whole, 

Which through the boundless realms of space shall roll, 
Till all the hosts of men and angels come 

To solve the harmony of heaven, our home! 


SARA L, DUNNING, 


WEST VIRGINIA TEACHERS. 


At the recent meeting of the State Teachers’ Association at 
Backingham, the first paper was by Professor Flemming of Bucha- 
nan Academy, on ‘‘ How to Improve our Country Schools.”’ He 
raid this can be done by improving the teachers, by a better 
equipment of the normal schools, by a graded coarse of study, 


by a Jonger term of service and longer school terme. 

The second paper was by D. W. Shields of Willsburg, who spoke 
on ** The School Officer as a Factor in a System of Public Edaca- 
tion.’ The school officers are by far the most numerous of our 
public servants, and with us have almost unlimited control of the 
schools, and reach eighty per cent. of the schools without any 
other supervision. They are, as a whole, honest, earnest men, but 
are their qualifications sach for so important a trust as would be 
required by a basiness man to manage secular affairs? Can we 
longer afford to run our educational systom in 80 haphszard a man- 
ner ? 

‘* What can the Schools do to Enconrage the Reading of Proper 
Literatare ’’ ? was the evject of an able paper by Professor Strauss 
of Parkersburg. The teacher must form the taste for literature in 
his pupils by studying and knowing the best himself. ‘I'he best of 
fiction and poetry should ba made a part of the schoo! instruction. 


NATURE STUDY ™™ 
COMMON SCHOOLS. 


By W. JACKMAN, or ram Coox County ScHooL. 
438 pp, Teachers’ price, 84.20; by mail, $1.30. 


HENRY HOLT@ 00, 


p varied experience, 


fils and suggestions for teachers on the scientific side of every-day phe 
Ore bot Iimitec to any single department of science. The author believes 
that, in the case of young pupils. the * pone alll paces of 4 few living things, animal or plant, is prema- 

; , est be aroused and main 

pe aaa. ~ Shieh he pent in contact. In this way, also, he obtains some conception of the unity 
of science, which the author tries to emphasize. It has been foun’, upon actual trial of the method by 
several teachers, that the results are not disconnected or superficia!, but just the reverse; the reasoning 
powers ot the pupils are greatly quickened by their having at hand a large amount of data gathered in 


tained by an appeal to the whole circle of natural 


. en arranged by months, according to conyenience of ohgervation and materials 
flexible, and it te not expected that tha hook will he flnished within detinite 
ive pook. nd ita purpose {x to indigate, with rousiderable detail, 


t i { t! ugaeat 
NEW YORK, Hines of Work Which tt is hoped the teacher may be to follow up; 
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Moderation in reading is essential, as the mind should not be 
choked by overfeeding. Positive purity is essential, not merely the 
absence of the objectional. It should be graded to euit the minds 
of the pupils and reading clubs, aud good school literature must be 
sustained by public taxation or private enterprise. 

Prof. 8S. €. Woolery of Bethany College spoke on ‘‘ The Teach- 
er’s Reading.” The successful teacher must be a leader, and he is 
largely assisted in this by reading the best books. An education, 
whether begun in a university, college, or private school, amounts to 
but little uplees it leads to the scholarly habit of reading. It is 
possible for a teacher to get an education without seeing a college. 
A teacher, in order to make himself proficient in any branch, must 
read collateral material, When arithmetic is taught, read algebra 
and geometry. Reading good books makes a good man or woman. 

Mies Bulah Boyd of the Farmont Normal School read a paper on 
‘“‘ Literary Training for the Schoole.” She said all mankind seek 
perfection. The use we should make of life has been the puzzle of 
all ages. The tendency to-day is toward agnosticism ; the remedy 
is the public schools. All! the evils in busy politics, the lack of cor- 
rect literary taste, can be best ameliorated by teaching literature all 
the way through the public schools. The teacher’s reading needs 
reformation. School boards should provide supplementary reading, 
and teachers should make out a regular course of study assigning in 
the graded schools two or three aathors to each room. Reading 


| 
intendent, who should publish the same, so that the people could 


see exactly what was being done by them. Their qualifications 
should be so specified as to protect the public against incompetent 
and unfit persons. The state superintendent should have authority 
and control over the county superintendent, and he over his assist- 
ante, so that the state organization would be complete and the 
proper carrying out of a policy made possible. Thus the state 
superintendent could effectively influence and direct every school 
within the state without destroying the principle of local control. 

The problem should be solved by those who understand the needs 
ef our schools, and remedies for existing evils devised and brought 
before the people so thatsuch statutory provision may be secured as 
will provide for more efficient supervision and free our achools 
from the difficulties under which they are now laboring. 

President E. M. Tarner of the State University made a 
telling address upon ‘‘The Relations of the Public School 
to the Higher Institutions of Learning.”’ He said that the theory 
of a state education implies provision for the education of men for 
every position in life, and implies a complete system from the com- 
mon school to the university. The latter cannot do proper work 
because there are no secondary schools. We must have these 
echools in order to supply the missing link in the system. Their 
establishment is necessary for the progress of the common schools. 

Profs. Strauss, Fleming, and Dr. Hutchinson of the Conference 
Seminary made stirring appeals for their establishment. 


circles for children have been formed with marked success. The 
teacher’s profession bas been ridiculed, but we have a great work 


before us. 

A strong paper was read by Prof. R, A. Armstrong of the West 
Liberty Normal School on ‘‘ What and How to Teach.’’ In too 
many of our schools the trite motto, ‘‘ Not how much, but how 
well,” is forgotteo. The student is hurried from one topic to an- 
other, and from one subject to another, until he does not know 
what thorough work is; he becomes a methodless thinker and a 
shirker; be is content to be asloven in thought and a parrot in 
speech. That our motto is well founded we can attest by an array 
of witnesses, the most eminent in the history of educational thought. 
The Jesuits, Roger Ascham, Pestalozzi, Jacotot, and others, have 
declared the child’s interest and efficiency depends upon thorough- 
ness, even in the lowest stagea of instruction. 

Again, there ought to be less prominence given to arithmetic in 
our courses of study and more attention given to language study. 
It is more practical; it is more important. I have no patience 
with those schools and those teachers who look upon arithmetic as 
the great cyclopedia of all human knowledge, and who neglect lan- 
guage work. It is immeasurably more important that a youog 
man have the power to express himself clearly, concisely, and forci- 
bly than that he be able to solve the most intricate catch-problem. 

Another able paper was on “‘ Supervision in our Public Schools,”’ 
by Prof. Kk. W. Tapp of Glenville. The necessity of supervision is 
evident to any and every one who has given the subject serious 
thought and attention, and who is engaged in school work, but it 
has never been settled in the minds of our people. The opposition 
to the office of county superintendent is supported by a public senti- 
ment too plain to be mistaken or unrecognized. The reasons for 
this public opposition are many: On account of the unfitness and 
inefficiency of those chosen to act as superintendents. The failure 
on the part of superintendents and the board of examiners to discrim- 
inate properly between the good and the bad teacher. Because the 
people do not see the work that is done nor understand what ought 
to be done. On account of the lack of uniformity and unity in our 
present system. The great demand is for uoification and responsi- 
ble administration. Let the schools be unified, and the principal of 
the highest graded public school in the county act as general super- 
intendent and do the clerical work now done by our county super- 
intendente. Let there be two assistant county superintendents in 
each county, whose daty it shall be to visit the schools as often as 
necessary, giving their time to making every teacher competent for 
the difficult work of instructing the different grades, bestowing 
most pains upon the new and inexperienced teachera, infusing new 
life into the schools and bringing into them the most approved and 
best methods. These assistants, with the county superintendent, 
should hold examinations for the graduation of pupile who complete 
the course of study aud constitute the board of examiners for the 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


CALIFORNIA. 
Orange County is stirred up over the question of establishing a 
county high school. Its proposed location at Santa Ana causes 
trouble in the other portions of the county. 


GEORGIA, 
State Editor, ARTHUR H. BBALS, Milledgeville. 

The 1st of September finds the last of the ‘‘ tourist teachers’’ at 
home ready for work. 

Major Slaton, supermtendent Atlanta city schools, reports enor- 
mous increase in enrollment over last year. 

The County Institute is coming, ‘‘ by sections,” it is true, but 
it is coming nevertheless. 

Supt. Lawton B. Evans of Augusta is one of the finest demon- 
strators of the Sentence Method of teaching beginners to read in 
the etate, if not in the entire South. 

Captain I. D. Bradwell, the newly appointed state school com- 
missioner, hails from the ‘‘ wire grass’’ region of Georgia, but he 
is giving a regular ‘‘ clover’ administration, judging from the in- 
creasing interest in education all over the state in all of 
schools. 

The prospects are fair for Georgia to have six months’ school 
annually in the rural schools after this year. 

Chancellor Boggs of the State university is delivering public ad- 
dreeses in the state, urging the establishment of at least one normal 
school for both sexes, and proposes that it be located at Athens. 

The first normal school in the state of Georgia will open at Mil- 
ledgeville on Sept. 30, 1801. It is known as the Georgia Normal 
and Industrial College, and comprises four distinct departments; 
viz., normal, industrial, collegiate, and domestic. At the head, 
the board of trustees havs placed J. Harris Chappell, A.M., of 
Chappell Female College, Colambus, a man in every way qualified 
by experience, observation, and study, to lead this school, the sec- 
ond of its kind in the world, to success in all its departments. 
Arthur H. Beals, late president of the Indastrial Institute and Col- 
lege of Columbus, Miss. (the first of this class of schools), has been 
elected to the department of pedagogics and natural sciences. 


MICHIGAN. 


The State Teachers’ Institute for Cass County commenced a four 
days’ session at Cassopolis, August 24, with a large attendance of 
teachers. G. J. Edgeambe, M.A., Pn.D., principal of the Benton 
Harbor Normal [astitute acted as conductor. 


licensing of teachers; should report their work to the county super- 


IOWA. 

The normal institutes for 1891 are a thing of the past, the last 
one having closed at Lake Mills, Winnebago County, Sept. 9, 
From nearly every county in the state comes the report of a large 
enrollment and good interest shown in the work. Some of our 
county superintendents have not yet learned that the best instruc- 
tors to be had are the cheapest in the end. . 

The latest fad in lowa, designed probably to eliminate ‘‘ profes- 
sor’’ from the list of titles, is to call all persons who have charge 
of schools of two or more depariments, by the more eaphoneous 
title of ‘‘ superintendent.” What next ? 

INDIANA. 

The Casa County teachers held a very successful institute during 
the week ending August 28. The instractors were Professor Par- 
sons, Miss Tarney, Prof. A. N. Douglass, Professor Moore, and 
County Supt. J. H. Gardiner.——The Porter County Teachers’ 
Institate was held during the same week. 

Jeremiah W. Jenks of the State University is called to the chair 
of Social, Political, and Municipal Institations at Cor nell Univer- 
sity, New York. 


KENTUCKY. 


The Teachers’ Institute of Lexington and Fayette Counties was 
held in the chapel of the State University, Lexington, the week 
beginning August 31, under the supervision of County Supt. M. A. 
Cassidy. The program included papers by fifty women and fifteen 
men. A prize of a handsome book was offered to the teacher 
presenting the best program for the county schools, 


OHIO, 

Professor Stewart has been secured for the department of math- 
ematics in the Toledo High School. 

The school boards throughout the state are wrestling with the 
problem of selecting textbooks for the next five years. 

The Cleveland schools opened Tuesday, Sept. 15. A teachers’ 
institute was held on Monday, the 14th. 

Norwalk is to have a telephone in each of her six school build- 
ings at an annual expense of $33 each. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Prof. David S. Keck, superintendent of education of Colorado, 
New Mex'co, Arizona, and Utab, and Miss Sue Kauffman, formerly 
a member of the Keystone Normal School, at Katztown, were mar- 
ried at the latter place August 27. Professor Keck served nine 
years as superintendent of the public schools of Berks County. 
He and his bride left for their new home at Albuquerque, N. M. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


A Colored Teachers’ Institute was held at Greenville during the 
week of August 24, with some thirty teachers from the county in 
attendance. School Comr. J. C. Bailey introduced Prin. J. E. 
Wallace and Mrs. Wallace of Columbia, who conducted the exer- 
cises. State Supt. W. D. Mayfield was present and manifested 

t interest in the work. 

The Richland County Teachers held an institute at Columbia, 
August 25 and 26. There were about thirty teachers present. 
Among the ax were President Woodrow of the State College 
and Rev. S. W. Walker of Payne Institute, Augusta, Ga, 


TEXAS. 

The school trustees of Harris County voted, A t 27, to ask the 
county commissioner to transfer $10,000 from the general fand to 
the available school fund for the purpose of securing better school 
buildings and necessary apparatus. County Superintendent Cline 
states that half the schoolhouses of the county are mere shanties, 
and many schools are without apparatus of any kind. It is the ex- 
ception rather than therule to find schools provided with the slight- 
est convenience. 

New JERSEY.—Prin. James D. Dillingham of Tom’s River, has 
won much praise by his success as indicated in the closiog day of 


which the press speaks highly. 


Notes and Special Vocabularies on the same page with Text. 
Separate Text without Notes or Vocabulary for class room. 


OTHER FEATURES. 
1, Ancient and Modern Maps facing each other. 
2. Marking of long vowels. 
3- References for collateral reading. 


4. Comprehensive Life of Caesar and Treatise on Military Art. 
5. In the Special Vocabularies ew Words only are defined. 


Fine Cloth Binding, Octavo, Postpaid, $1.25. . . 


Bellum Helvetium. 
A Beginners Latin Book. Professors LOWE 


The Inductive and Grammar Methods so combined as to secure the advantages of both, A 


gain of three months to the beginner in Latin. 
ADOPTED in 


High Schools of Omaha, Oskaloosa, Appleton, Rock Island, and many other cities. 


North-Western 


and BUTLER. 


LOWE & EWING’S CASAR’S GALLIC WAR. 


Illustrations and Maps in connection with subjects treated. 
A prominent Academy Principal pronounces it factle princeps. 


NOW USED IN 


High Schools of Chicago, Bloomington, Marietta, Ohio, Tacoma, Wash., and 
many other cities and towns. 

University, Illinois Wesleyan University, Cornell 

College, Drake University, Hillsdale and Adrian Colleges, Illinois State 

Normal, Illinois College and many other Colleges and Academies. 


. . Separate Text, paper binding, 192 pages, free. 


In Latinum. 


A Manual of Latin Prose based on first f 
Professor J. D. 8. RIGGS, PhD.” Cesar. 


Each lesson is a connected and Jogical whule of grammar i iti 
1 ica work, oral and written composition 
and conversation, The sentences are idiomatic and illustrative. , , 


ADOPTED in 


High Schools of Columbus, Ohio, Indianapolis, Toledo, Louisville, and other 


Preparatory Department of Colorado and Denver Universities, Coe College, Adrian College, and cities. Oberlim, Hillsdale and Illinois Colleges and Sam Houston State Normal School 


others, Introduction price, $1.00. 


SAMPLE COPIES MAILED ON RECEIPT OF INTRODUCTION PRICE. 


Huntsville, Texas, and many Acadamies. Introduction price, 50 cents, 


ALBERT, SCOTT & CO., Educational Publishers, 108 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 


15 Bromiield St., Boston, Mass. 


3 East 14th St., New York City. 


INEWwW. 


English 


By Prof. Barrett WENDELL of 
12mo. $1.50. 


Goes to the root of the subject and treats fundamentally, originally, and 


with lively interest, the art of writing English. 
Above all practical, and chiefly distinguished by its 


ap “ONTENTS ; I, Elements and Qualities of Style in General. — 
Paragraphs. Whole Compasitions,—VI, Clearness,—VI 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, New York, 


Harvard. It stimulates to greater effort. 


desired. 


value to the student. 


]t assists you in governing your school. 
It requires uo time outside of school hours. 
It can be used as an ordinary grade book if so 


QUANTRELL'S POCKET CLASS BOOK. 


A sie Us 33,800 Daily Recitations for only 30 cents, 
us 


MARKING SYSTEM REVOLUTIONIZED! 


ty Ten Months Marking with One Writing of the Name: A Heavy Burden made a Light Pleasure. 
Ten Reasons why You should Use Quantrell’s Pocket Class Book: 
It is not a burden to the weary, overworked teacher | It is a a thin, small book, very easily carried in the 
pocket, 


tu use 
It gives a new system of negative markin Sad easy 
You cannot give demerits to the wrong pupil. : 
| } 1° can interest your patrons in your school. 
t is just what you want, and you will have it. 


Bound in flexible cloth, gold sid pact orm. good 
prepaid, 30 o.nts. Specimen sheet form, Gn ordinary pocket, 


I carr 
II. Words, — II]. Sentences,— REPORT CARDS. or 8 ould know. the value ang Every one Knew, 


I. Force.—VIII. Elegance, 


you will always use them. Cards from 50 cts, per 100 upward, term, 
Have yeu seen my 1894 and Catalogue? If not, 


pies free. 
send for it at onca. 


A, FLANAGAN, 185 Wabagh Aye., Chicago 
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NEW ENGLAND. 


MAINE, 

The general program and syllabus of subjects 
for meetings of county educational associations 
fall of 1891. are as follows : 

Opening Queries. —What objects shall we seck 
to attain class When and 
how can we assist pupils in preparation of 
lessons ? Shall pupils be allowed to assist one 
another, and to what extent? What difficulties 
have been met in the distribution and care of free 
textbooks ? 

Teaching Exercises in Reading, Arithmetic, Lan- 
guage, and Geography.—Clasees chosen from mem- 
bers, or from pupils in town; brief statement, oral 
or written, of purposes of the exercise; exercise 
given; general discucsion and criticisms of the ex- 


ercise. 

Teaching Patriotism.—Importance; means to be 
employed: the flag over the schoolhouse and what 
it means; important events in history; character 
and deeds of great men; special rights and priv- 
ileges which we enjoy. 

New Subjects of Instruction.—Elements of sci- 
ence applying to agriculture; kindness to birds 
and animals; place for each in school program ; 
methods and means for teaching. 

Topics for Essays.—Mistakes in teaching; the 
teacher’s hexlth,—danger to and preservation of ; 
some forms of dishonesty in school work; the 
practical value of courtesy. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


C. E. Woodside has been elected to a position in 
the Dover High School, at a salary of $800. 

Edwin B. Davis of Manchester, N. H., a Dart- 
mouth graduate, class of ’8{), and instructor m the 
Salt Lake City Academy, has been appointed in- 
structor in modern languages in the New Hamp- 
shire College of Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts. 

The fall term of the Hudson schvols began with 
the following teachers : Elizabeth L. Desmond 
of Bolton, Mass.; Cora I. Bernard, Hattie E. 
Thompson, Emery J.Weeson of Shrewsbury, Mass. ; 
Kate S. Wentworth, Lizzie A. Brown of Marlow; 
Julia L. Langdell of New Boston; and L. Octavia 
Elwell of Waterbury, Conn. 

Ella C. Abbott will have charge of the Peter- 
borough High School next year. 


VERMONT. 


The teachers’ institute at Brookfield, Aug 26, 
was addressed by Agent A. W. Edson of the Mas- 
sachusetts State Board of Education, and Prof. 
Eiward Conant of the Randolph Normal School. 
Mr. Edson lectured on ‘‘ Some Phases of Modern 
Education.” 

Misses Carrie Hodge and Ida Ladd of Middle- 
sex are to teach at Northfield next year. 

Waterbury has secured Miss Hattie Price of 
Middlesex. 

Miss Cora Miles and Miss Helen Goodwin are 
new Middlesex teachers. 

Miss H. Barnell of Saxton’s River goes to the 
Westminster schools. 

Arthur Spaulding of Ludlow and Miss Davis 
are the new teachers at Proctorsville. 

The North Troy teache:s are Professor Putney 
as principal and Misses Buswell and Elkins. 

Miss Myrtie Marsh is the new teacher at Ho! land. 

Dennis hon and Miss Daisy LeBaron are new 
teachers in Cady’s Falls. 


MASSACHUSEITS, 


The Massachusetts Town and District Superio- 
tendents will hold their next qaarterly meeting at 
Springfield, on Saturday, S-pt. 19. 

A reception was tendered, Sept. 7, to the new 
superintendent of the Salem schools, Dr. William 
A. Mowry, by the teachers and citizens of the city. 

Prin. W. E. Jadd has concluded to decline the 
offer from the St. Louis University, as professor 
of mathematica, and he will resume his duties in 
the Holyoke High School. ; 

Dr. W. A. Mowry, the newly-elec ed superi:- 


HOKSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IEPARTS NEW ENERGY TO THE BRAIN, 
giving the feelicg and sense of increased intel- 

lectual power. 


THOROUGH SYSTEMATIC HOME STUDY. 


Chautauqua College 


LATIN, 1. Studies guided, instructions 
GREEK given, papers corrected by cor- 
respondence. 

ENGLISH, 2. Faculty composed of profes- 

GERMAN, pees in leading American Col- 
eges. 

FRENCH, 3. Students take full College 

MATHEMATICS, os opecial branches. 

reparatory Departme 
those unprepared to do College 
work, 
ECONOMICS, 5. Time to suit the student. 
SCIENCES, Etc. 6. Tuition fees low. 


For information in regard to course of study and 
meihods of work, address 


Chautauqua College, Drawer 194, Buffalo, N. Y. 


What Do You Know 


ABOUT THE 


Four Invaluable Books: 
BROWNING’S EDUCATIONAL THEORIES. 
Cloth. 236 pp. Net, postpaid, 45 cents. 
KELLOG@’S LIFE OF PESTALOZZI. 
Paper, 30 pp. Net, postpaid, 13 cents. 


QUICK’S EDUCATIONAL KEFORMERS. 
Cloth, 330 pp. Net, postpaid, 88 cents. 


RHEINHART’ HISTORY OF EDUCATION. 
Limp cloth. 76 pp. Net, postpaid, 23 cents. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., New York and Chicago. 


ability. 
the following are ‘! » new appointees at Lynn: 
Miss Louise G. Perkins, Miss Alice S. Whitunan, 


Miss Annie E. Plammer has resi 
i resigned, 

Somerville. —The schools have opened lacking 
the services of two popular teachers,— Miss Elizs- 
beth A. Herrick, for the past three years teacher 
of drawing, and Miss C. Isabel Livingstone, the 
director of physical training. Miss Herrick has 
been elected to the head of the industrial art depart- 
ment of the College for the Training of Teachers, 6 


marked s.cc:ss and instituted work that has 
brought the schools into a well merited promi- 
nence.—— The new Pope grammar school building 
wiil soon be ready for occupancy. It is a fine 
brick structure, of twelve rooms, finished in art- 
istic style well worthy of the growing city. Mr. 
George M. Wadsworth has been elected principal. 
The new Glines School of eight rooms, planned 
the will also be finished in a 
ew weeks. It riv the P, in design and 
beauty. Both are a credit to the progressive 
spirit of the administration. Mrs. Cora Hill 
en, will assume rincipalshi 
CONNECTICUT. 

Mies Eliza Martin will teach in East Haddam 
during the coming year.—— Mies Addie De Law of 
Haddam has been appointed to the primary de- 
partment of the Friends’ School at West Chester, 
Penn.——In the town of Norwich, Miss M. E. 
Desmond will have charge of the Falls School; 
Mies I. T. Service will teach at East Great Plain; 
Mies G. R Swan, at Scotland Road; Miss G. E 
Parkhurst, at Plain Hill; and Miss M. G. Hen- 
derson, at Taftville. — At Jewett City Principal 
Swift enters upon bis twelfth year of continucus 
service, and is assisted by Miss Norman. Miss 
Bamatead succeeds Miss Partridge, who enters the 
normal school for a year of special study.——In 
the Town Street School, Norwich, Miss Jessie 


tondent of Salem, has resigned from the Boston 
School Committee, where he has with dis- 


Miss Alice Meader, and Miss N. H. Moulton, 


Willey succeeds Miss Nancie Gustin.— Mies Mary 
C. Bliss has been appointed to Taftville School. 
—— Miss M. A. McNeely enters the primary de- 


. partment at Greenville.—— Miss A. M. Reynolds 


of the Willimantic Normal bas been engaged in 
the practice school of the central district under the 


| auspices of the normal department of the Norwich 


Free Academy.— Margaret EK. Stockwell has 
been appointed teacher in the Newington schools. 


A CHANCE TO MAKE MONEY. 
I bought a machine for p)ating with gold, silver or 


University Place, New York, and Miss Livingtone | ®ickel, and it works to perfection. No sooner did 
is to have a chair in the faculty of the Girls’ | People hear of it than I had more spoons, knives, 


Seminary at North 
. ampton. Both have achieved | The first week I cleared $31 30, the first month 


orks and jewelry than 1 could plate in a month. 
$167 8&5, and I think by July first I will have $1,000 


| Sigal and give my farm considerable attention, too. 


aughter made $27.40 in four days. Any person 

can get one of these machines by sending $3 to Lake 

Electric Co , Zanesville, Onio, or can obtain circulars 

by addressing them. You can learn to use the 

one As pod first lucky 

[give my experience. hoping others may be 
benefited as much as I have 

Yours truly, M. O. MOREHEAD, 


— Our Little Ones for September is well-filled 
with good reading for the wee ones. Beside the 
many pretty stories are ideal rhymes and picturee. 
Boston: Raseell Pub. Co. $1.50 a year. 


DEAFNESS CAN’T BE CURED 


by local applications, as they cannot reach the 
diseased portion of the ear. There is only one way 
to cure deafness, and that is by constitutional 
remedies, Deafness is caused by an inflamed con- 
dition of the mucous lining of the Eustachian Tube. 
When this tube gets inflamed you have a rumbling 
sound or imperfect hearing, and when it is entirely 
closed, Deafness is the result, and unless the infla- 
mation can be taken out and this tube restored to its 
normal condition, hearing will be destroyed forever ; 
nine cases out of ten, are caused by catarrh, which 
is nothing but an inflamed condition of the mucous 
surfaces. 

We will give One Hundred Dollars for any case of 
Deafness (caused by catarrh) that we cannot cv~ 
by taking Hall’s Catarrh Cure. Send for circ:.acs, 
ree. F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 
Sold by druggists, 75 cents. 


Oxford and Cambridge University Presses. 


HENRY NETTLESHIP, M.A., 
Fellow of Corpus Christi College, and (orpus Profes 
sor of Latin Literature in the University of Oxford. 


Literatur,” by A. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF 


A TALE OF TROY. 


HOMER'S ILIAD TRANSLATED INTO 
ENGLISH. 


By AUbURY STEWART, MA. 16mo, cloth, $1 00 


etc. 12mo0, $1 75. 


Outlines of Psychology. 
By Dr. HARALD HorFrDING, Professor at the Uni- 
versity of Copenhagen. Translated by M. J. 
LOWNDES. 12mo, $1.50, 


By JoHN MAR®HALL, M.A., 


Messre. MACMILLAN & Co. are the Agents in the United States for the publications of the 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
4to, cloth, gilt, 106 pages and 450 illustrations. $6.00 net. 


A DICTIONARY OF CLASSICAL ANTIQUITIES. 


Mythology, Religion. Literature, and Art. From the German of Dr. OSKAR SRKYFFERT. Revised and 
edited, with editions, by 


J. E. SANDYS, LiTT. D. 
Fellow and Tutor of St. John’s College, and Public 
Orator in the University of Cambridge. 


THE STUDENT’S MANUAL OF GREEK TRAGEDY. 


Edited, with Notes and an Introduction from the German of Dr. Munks “ Geschichte der Griechischen 
W. VERRALL, Litt. D., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 12mo, $1.00. 


GREEK PHILOSOPHY. 


Oxon., LL.D. 12mo. $1.10, 


THE GREEK GULLIVER. 
STORIES FROM LUCIAN. 


By Al FRED J. CHUROH, M.A, author of “ Bible 
Stories,” * Stories from Homer,” ete, With illus- 
trations by C.O. MURRAY. 12mo, paper, 40 cts. 


Contributions to the Theory of Natural Selection and Tropical Nature, 
AND OTHER ESSAYS. 
By ALFRED Resse_t WALLACE, LL D., F.R.S.; Author of “Darwinism.” “The Malay Archipelago,” 


MAMMALS, LIVING AND EXTINCT. 


By WILLTAM HENRY FLOWER, CB. F.R.S., D.C.L., Director of Natural History Departments, British 
Museum, and RICHARD LYDECKER, B.A. 8yvo, cloth, illustrated with 357 figures, $6 00. 


THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. 


By M. Boutmy, author of *‘ Studies in Constitutional Law.” Translated from the French by Mrs. EADEN, 
With Preface by Sir FREDERICK POLLOCK, Bart. 12mo, $1.75. 


The Elements of Deductive 
Logic, and the Elements of Inductive 


Logic. By THomas FowLER, DD _ The two 
vols. in one, corrected and revised. 16mo $1 75. 


free by mail on application. 


*,* The attention of teachers and others interested in education is respectfully called to Macmillan 
& Co.’s Educational Catalogues, comprising books in all departments of learning, Special lists sent 


MACMILLAN & CO., 112 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


NE. Bureau of Education, 


During the last month [from Aug. 
8 to Sept. 8} has secured postions 
for its members paying them Thirty 
Thousand Dollars [($30,"00) in sala- 
ries, and still School Officers con- 
tinne to come for more Teachers 
of every grade and from every- 
where. HIRAM ORCUTT, Mgr. 


GISTER with the 
R* NEW ENG. BUREAU OF RDUCATION, 


Mgr. 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED, 

In a Southern University, a teacher of Vocal Music 
to classes. and the Piano to individuals. Salary, 
$500; possibly more for the lady well qualified The 
candidate = be a member of the Congregational 
Yhnurech, A to 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED, 
A lady teacher of Vocal and Instrumental Music, in 
a coutbenn college. Salary, $500 and furnished room 
for eight months. Board only $12 month. The can- 
didate must be a ofthe 
ly to AM © . Manager, 
— N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St.. Boaton. 


WANTED, 
In a Southern College a teacher “ Art, Short hand, 
a N. E. Bureau ot Education, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


—‘*I have a misgiving in this affair,” as the 
father said when he gave away the bride. — Balti- 


more American, 


AFTER using Ely’s Cream Balm two months I 
was surprised to find that the right nostril, which 
was closed for over twenty years, was open and 
free as the other, and can use it now as I could 
not do for many years. I feel very thankful.—R. 
H. Cressengham, 275 18th street, Brooklyn. 
—The latest fad isto have yourself and your 
family photographed on your cups. This is better 
being photographed in your caps. — Post. 


Mrs, WINSLOwW’s Syrup” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the Gums, allays al! Pain, 
cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best remedy for Diarrhwa, whether arising from 
teething or other causes, and ie for sale by Drug- 
eg in every part of the world. Be sure and ask 
‘or Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


— It is well to remember that everything follows 
the man who goes ahead.— Elmira Gazette. 


I HAVE been a great sufferer from dry catarrh 
for many years, and I tried many remedies, but 
none did me so much benefit as Ely’s Cream Balm. 
It completely cured me. M. J. Lally, 389 Wood- 


ward Avenue, Boston Highlands, Mass. 


FOUR HUNDRED MILES AS THE 
CROW FLIES 


Is the distance covered in a single night by the 
Limited Express trains of the Chicago, Milwaukee, 
& St. Paul Railway between Chicago and the 
Twin Cities of the Northwest — St. Paul and 
Minneapolis. 

These trains are vestibuled, electric lighted and 
steam heated, with the finest Dining and Sleeping 
Car Service in the world. 

The Electric reading light in each berth is the 
successful novelty of this progressive age, and is 
highly appreciated by all regular patrons of this 
line. We wish others to know its merits, as the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway is the 
only line in West enjoying the cxclusive use of 
this patent. 

SOLID TRAINS TO OMAHA. 


Vestibuled, electric lighted and steam heated, 
with the finest Dining, Sleeping, and Reclining 
Chair Car Service in the world, via the ‘“‘ Chicago 
& Omaha Short Line,’’ of the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul Railway. Double daily train service, 
with no transfer at Council Bloffa as heretofore. 
Apply to nearest coupon ticket agent for tickets 
and farther information, or address Charles A. 
Brown, New Englaud Passenger Agent, Chicago, 
Milwavkee & St. Paul Railroad, 210 Washington 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


FOR SALE, 
A Scholarship in one of the best fitting schools in 
this country; terms low, including board, tuition, 
wash ng, ete. For full particulars apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
Room 5, No. 3 Somerset St , Boston. 


Harvest Excursions 
At LOW RATES 
via Missouri Pacific Ry. 
and Iron Mountain Route. 


To Missouri, Kansas, Arkansas, Texas and all 
ints West and Southwest. Aug. 25, Sept. 15 and 
y Good for 30 days, with stop-over privileges. 


H. C. TOWNSEND, G. P. A., St. Louis, Mo. 


Three Great Educational Works 


By Dr. EDWARD BROOKS, A. M., 
Supt. of Schools, Philadelphia. 


Normal Methods of Teaching 
504 pages. #1.50 
This work presents the “‘ New Education” in its 
simplest and most practical form, while it carefully 
avoids the vagaries and impracticable fancies of the 
mere theorist. All of its methods have been tested 
in the schoolroom, 


Mental Science and Culture 
504 pages. $1.50 
This work describes in a simple and concise form 
the nature of the mind and how to cultivate its fac- 
ulties. It grew up in the classroom, and is thus 
sp cially adapted to students and teachers. 


Philosophy “of Arithmetic 
570 pages. $2.00 


ery school and library should have a copy of it, 
sik teed teacher of mathematics will find it indis- 


pensable. 


ial 20a for introduction and to teachers for 
Sold by all Booksellers, or mailed 
upon receipt of price. 
THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1020 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


** Teachers’ 
including list of 
Blackboard Stencils. 


ta necessary. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


ie for our new Catalogue of 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
days. No pay tillcured. 
DR. J.STEPHENS, Lebanon,Ohio, 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


— Goldthwaites’ Geographical Magazine for Sep- 
tember has for its fall page frontispiece, ‘ Kong, 
The Long Mysterious City.’’ This city was first 
seen by a white man, Captain Binger, in 1889. 
It has only about 15,000 inhabitants, all Mo- 
hammedans. of La Pérouse”’ is de- 
scribed in detail by Capt. William H. Parker. 
The leading articles are ‘* Forest Growth in Cen- 
tral America,’ and ‘‘ Life on the Caribbean 
Coast,’’ by Stephen Vail; “The Caverns of 
Luray,’’ by C. S. Montgomery; ‘‘ How Hot it is 
in Africa,’ by O. A. Bierstadt; ‘* Colombia, A 
Cosmopolitan City,’’ by Wolfert Wayne; ‘‘Sord 
The Danish Eton,”’ is by Daniel K. Dodge, Ph. D., 
and beautifully illustrated; ‘‘ Physical Geography 
of Texas,’’ by Ralph S. Tarr; The short articles 
and editorial matter is of a varied, interesting, 
and instructive character, including ‘‘The Sargasso 
Sea,’ “ Dr. Nansens’ Coming Polar Trip,” “ Un- 
gada,” ete. The Young Folks’ Geographical Cor- 
ner, Hints to Teachers, Talk About Explorers, 
Discovery, Books, and Geographical Progress De- 
partments, are very valuable. Students and teach- 
ers of geography will find this magazine indispen- 
sable if they keep abreast of the times. Price, 
$2.00 a year; single numbers, 25 cents. New 
York: The Goldthwaites. 


— The Ladies’ Home Journal, one of the best 
authorities on everything appertaining to women, 
sends out a wide-awake September number. Its 
regular salaried editors now number sixteen, and 
include Rev. T. DeWitt Talmage, Maria Parloa, 
Margaret Bottome, president of ‘‘ The King’s 
Danghters’’; Mrs. Isabel A.Mallon, undoubtedly 


one of the best fashion writer in America; Eben 
E. Rexford, Elizabeth Robinson Scovil, Maude 
Haywood, Foster Coates, Kate Tannatt Woods, 
Kate U Clarke, Emma M. Hooper, with 
Edward W. Bok as Editor-in-chief. Such names 
are, in themselves, a sufficient guarantee that the 
Journal is of worth and strength. For one dollar 
it is sept to any address, for an entire year, by the 
Curtis Pablishing Company of Philadelphia who 
condact the Journal. 


— The September iseue of St. Nicholas is intro- 
duced by ‘* The Song of the Goldenrod,’’ a charm- 
ing poem by Grace Denio Litchfield. Charles F. 
Lummi« begins in this number a series of Tee- 
Wahn Folk-Stories, which are truly remarkable. 
These will be as largely read by wise professors 
as by the little folks. The illustrating by George 
Wharton Edwards is remarkable for its force and 
originality of motive. Eleanor Sherman Thackara, 
a daughter of General Sherman, tells feelingly of 
a childish experience, showing how the “‘ Isle of 
Skye’’ received its name; and there are numerous 
short stories, the clever serials, bits of verse. be- 
witching pictures, and bright paragraphs. New 
York: The Century Co. 


— The Overland Monthly for September opens 
with a very interesting illustrated article on 
‘Trout Fishing in California,’ by Ramon E. 
Wilson. The author writes with abounding en- 
thusiasm and with a fullness of knowledge of his 
subject. There are twenty enticing pictures of 
charming brookside spots, and of the ‘‘ speckled 
beauties.’’ Anna Maxwell gives an interesting 
sketch of ‘‘The Hoonah Indians Visit Sitka.’’ 
‘A Foine Man” isa dialect story, A Day in 
Redwoods of Lagoon Creek isa bit of fine descrip- 


tion Laura Lyon White. ‘‘The Greek and 
nh Charches’’ are treated of in a searching 
article by Andrew T. Sibbald. There is @ series 
of letters from Pitcairn Island, written by Rosilind 
A. Young, perhaps the most interesting of the 
islanders. They give a good view of life in that 
lovely dot on the Pacific. The fiction of the num- 
ber is characteristic of the Pacific Coast, and the 
short stories are original in tone. The poetry is 
very good. The editorials comment wisely and 
with feeling on James Russell Lowell’s death. 
Altogether, the number is one that does credit to 
the Coast, by its high tone, its timeliness, and its 
varied interest. Price, $4.00 a year; single copies, 
35 cents. San Francisco: The Overland Monthly 
Company. 


—The Political Science Quarterty for September 
is strong on the American and on the foreign side. 
Frederick Bancroft describes ‘“‘ The Final Attempts 
at Compromise” during the winter of 1860-61. 


He proves that none of the proposed compromises 
could have settled the question between the free 
and the slave states. Thomas L. Greene discusses 
“ Railroad Stock-Watering’’ and railroad rates. 
He distinguishes between innocent stock-watering, 
which seeks to bring railroad capitalization into 
accord with the laws of finance, and that which 
is not innocent. Professor F. J. Goodnow of 
Columbia College, traces the development of 
‘*The Writ of Certiorari’’ in England and the 
United States. The essay is a complete mono- 
graph on the writ. Three articles deal with for- 
eign questions Prof. Richard Hudson, of the 
University of Michigan, takes ‘‘ The Formation of 
the North German Confederation ”’ as the text for 
an acute and suggestive criticism of all the legal 
theories regarding the federal state. Prof. Ugo 


Rabbeno of Bologna one of Italy’s younger econo- 
mists, gives an extended résumé of ‘‘ The Present 
Condition of Political Economy in Italy. Finally 
Prof. W. J. Ashley, of Toronto University, 
Canada, eubjects General Booth’s scheme for the 
social regeneration of England through Salvation 
Army “‘colonies’’ to scientific criticism. The 
‘*Reviews” and ‘‘Book Notes’’ contain about forty 
titles. As usual, the books reviewed are of real im- 
portance and the reviews are written by specialists. 
New York: Ginn & Co. 


— The Homiletic Review sustains the reputation 
as a review most serviceable to preachers of all 
denominations. Prof. E. C. Bissell opens the 

ber for September with a calm statement of 
of The Pentateuchal Discus- 
sion.” De. W. H. Ward of The Independent pre- 
sents a subject which he is well-qualified to dic- 
ouss, ‘‘ The Religious Paper and Ministry.” The 
Sermonic Section is particularly rich in material. 
Among its contributors are Bishop Nicholson of 
Philadelphia, Dr. Alexander McLaren of England, 
Prin, A. M. Fairbairn of Oxford, and Dr. D. J. 
Barrell of New York. Other sections have their 
usual pro of interest. New York: Fank 
& W 


— The Journal of the Franklin Institute, Phila. 
delphia, for September, contains an article on 
‘* Eyesight: Its Care During Infancy and Child- 
hood,’’ which every teacher in the schools should 
read, as well as every parent. It is by L. Web- 
ster Fox, M.D., e give the following ten 
rules which he has formulated on the preservation 
of vision which are worthy of presentation: Do 
not allow light to fall upon the face of a sleeping 
infant. Do not allow babies to gaze at a bright 


Some Recent 


Publications. 


Title. 

Outlines for the Study of Art - - - - 
The Jo-Boat - - 
Famous English Statesmen - 
Principles of Political Economy - - 
Burke’s American Orations’ - 
History of English Literature - 
Fourand Five’ - - - - - 
An Historical Mystery - 
The Young Emperor - - 
The Principles of Strategy - - 
The New Theology - - - - - 
Osborne of Arrachar - - - 
Shreds and Patches - - - 
The Race Problem - - 
Memory’s Casket - 
Grateful Praise. Thanksgiving Service - . 
Sunshine is Life - - . - 

Days and Dreams - - - - - 
Questions ofthe - - - - 
Hints for the Million - - - - - 
Fontenay the Swordsman - - - - 
Judith Trachtenberg - - - - - 
A Joy Forever - - - - - - 


Author. Publisher. Price 
Abbott Silver, Burdett & Co. Boston $ 
Cowan T. Y. Crowell & Co, New York 1 50 
Bolton = 1 50 
Gide D. C, Heath & Co, Boston 2 00 
George “ 
Morley Cassell & Co, New York 1 50 
Hale Roberts Bros, Boston 1 00 
Balzac Be 1 50 
Douglas Lee & Shepard, Boston 50 
Fry E. P. Dutton & Co, New York 1 50 
iolley Chas. W. Moulton, Buffalo 
Washington 
Hazard Cong. and 8 8. Pub. Soc., Boston 
Lee G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York 1 50 
Cawein bia 1 25 
Tyler “ “ ‘“ 1 50 
Frederic bed 1 25 
Bigelow “ a 7 50 
Basecom 1 50 
Rand, McNally & Co, New York 50 
Franzos Harper & Bros, New York 40 
Ruskin Chas. E. Merrill & Co, New York 50 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


WE invite the special attention of teachers and 
students of the classics to the new announcement, 
in this issue of the JOURNAL, of Albert Scott & 
Co., 108 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. Lowe and 
Ewing’s Cesar’s Gallic War is a book with many 
new and important features. It has had an unu- 


sually cordial reception among teachers, and has 
been adopted by many of the important high 
schools and academies. See advertisement on 
page 188, 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S Sons, New York, will 
publish shortly the first of the series of University 
Extension Manuals. The series, which will deal 
with the separate sections of literature, science, 
philosophy, history, and art, is the outgrowth of 
the university extension movement, though the 
manuals are also intended to be contributions to 
the subjects with which they deal, and to meet a 
general rather than a special want. The volumes 
announced for immediate publication are The Use 
and Abuse of Money, by Dr. W. Cunningham, 
Cambridge, and The Fine Arts, by G, B. Brown, 
Edinburgh. Others are in preparation. This 
series of books will be of vast importance to those 
who are interested in this new acd promising 
movement. 


Tue Pennsylvania Museum and School of In-|! 


dustrial Art of Philadelphia issues an attractive 
catalogue which emphasizes the opinion we have 


long had that it is one of the best echool in Amer- 
ica for the learning of industrial art or the teach- 
ing thereof. 


ImPORTANT.—When visiting New York City 
gave Baggage Express and Hire, and stop 
Union opposite Grand Cen- 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and u 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and al 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
eh better for less money at the Grand Union 

i than any other first-class hotel in the city, 

LitrLe® things count : For instance, Ester- 
brook’s Pens, which will count 144 in each box. 
The cost can scarcely count as they are sold by the 
box at less than a cent apiece. 


DETECTIVE] mon 
/ in EVERY LOCAL- 
ITY to act as Private Detective under our in- 
structions. Send stamp for particulars. 
WASHINGTON DETECTIVE AGENCY 
] Box 787, Washington, Iowa. 


Is Your Shorthand Depart- 
ment a Success? 


The Phonographic Institute is prepared 
to place you in correspondence with Teach- 
ers of Phonography, to whom, after a 
searching examination, it has granted Cer- 
tificates of Proficiency. If you wish to 
employ a competent teacher of shorthand, 
send for the list of eligibles to 

THE PHONOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE, 
Cincinnati, O, 
[Established 1853, by BENN PITMAN,} 


Educational Institutions. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
Open to both sexes. Address the | Registrar. 
PROFESSIONAL. 

HANDLER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, 
Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or Prof. 
E. R. RUGGLES. 


NOBMAL SCHOOLS. 


for the advancement of art education and train- 


culars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Street. Deaton. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 
STATE NORMAL SOHOOL, 
For both sexes. AT W 


E. H. Principal. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PLYMOUTH, N. H. 
Fall Term begins Sept. 2. 
For Information and wig address 


UNDS, Principal. 
NORMAL SOHOOL, 


For circulars address 


Miss ELLEN Hyps. Principal. 
ATE NORMAL SOHOOL, Bring 
For both sexes. For cagalogues, dress the 


principal G. BoypEn, A.M. 
NORMAL SOHOO Mass. 

cal 
Principal, D. HAGA, 


NORMAL SCHOOL, WEsTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes, 
For Catalogues address 
J. G@. GREENOUGH, Principal. 


ONGS OF HISTORY. 
By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTA. 


Elegantly bound in cloth. Price, $1.00. 
‘Address NEW ENG. 00., 
8 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


THE POSITIVE CURE. 


ELY BROTHERS, 66 Warren S8t., New York. Price 60 cts. 


£OLDin HEAD 


THE NEW 
BUREAU OF 


Room 


ENGLAND 
EDUCATION, 


3 Somerset Street, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


ready to offer them better work and better wages. 


From Supt. A. P. STONE Spri 


ment to convince me that you are one of the 
rely every time. 


selecting the right teacher for the right place. 
From HOMER B. SPRAGUE, Pres. University, 


ESPECIALLY TO SCHOOL OFFICERS. 


In offering you the services of this Bureau we wish to assure you that it is our purpose 
to aid, and not to hinder; to relieve you from expense and trouble, and not to fax or 
annoy. Applications for teachers always have prompt attention at this office, As to our 
method of doing business, let me say, we aim to conform to the expressed wishes of our 
patrons. One committee want an introduction to severa/ candidates whom they can meet, or 
with whom they can correspond, so as to have opportunity for comparison in selecting a teach- 
er to filla vacancy; another request us to name teachers already employed whose schools 
can be visited, that they may be seen a¢ work; a third specify that only two or three can- 
didates shall be named, to avoid unnecessary correspondence, while a fourth asks for onc 
only,—the best qualified for the position, and sometimes authorize us to select and engage 
the teacher wanted. In following directions we exercise our best judgment and great care 
to secure “the right teacher for the right place.” 


TESTIMONIALS. 


From R. M. Jones, Head Master William Penn Charter School, Philadelphia: —HtrmaM ORCUTT, 
LL.D.; My Dear Sir,— There has always been one field of usefulness unoccupied, so far as my knowledge 
extends, by any educational bureau in this country; namely, that of assisting capable and ambitious 
teachers already at work to better their conditiou by bringing them into correspondence with employers 


have reason to know that you have successfully 


occupied this field, and I congratulate you and the better class of American teachers upon the fact. 


ngfield, Mass: — We have obtained several teachers from the New 

England Bureau of Education for the schools of this city, all of whom have proved highly satisfactory. 

ations made to us concerning the cau s have n in every case reliable, and true. 

Much time has been saved by seeking teachers through the bureau. a De) 
From C. E. BLAK8, Prof. of Classics, French Protestant College, S; 

I want to tell you how much pleased I am with your method of coatacines 

surprised at your resources and ability to assist reliable teachers. I have seen enough of your manage- 

few upon whom the teachers and school officers can 


Mass :— Dr. ORCUTT: 
g your business. I have beeD 


From Hon. JOHN EATON, Pres. Marietta and 16 
From my knowledge of Dr. Hiram Orcutt, I should wot in 


expect any man in the country to excel him 
San Francisco, Cal.:—Ishall bear in mind your 


excellent agency when we want other instructors, as we surely shall by and by. 
No charge te school officers for furnishing tenchers. Forms and circulars free. 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


Provides thorough instruction in the Lxxa, or 
Swedish system of gymnastics to men and women 
who desire to make themselves competent to direct 
gymnasia, orto conduct physical training in schools 
with an educational and hygienic aim, on scientific 
principles and by safe and effective methods. 


The system is authorized 
Boston School Committee, 


Boston Normal School of Gymnastics, 


Paine Memorial Building, Appleton Street, Boston. 
Established by Mrs. MARY HEMENWAY, in 1889. 


CLAEs J. ENEBUSKE, A. M., Ph. D., (of SwedeD), 
Lecturer and Demonstrator of Applied Anatomy 42 
Phystology, Theory and Practice of Swedish Educa 
tional and Medi S7mnastion. 

Emma L. M.D., Attending Physician New 
England Hospital for Women and Children, Lecturer 
and Demonstrator of Systematic and Phys 
tology, Hygiene, and Pathology. 

to gymnastics. 


Special lectu subjects 
For information address Miss Homans, at the School. 


DMAN 
The Library of American Literature, 
the handsof every American perch, child, teacher and citizen, Delivered complete; express 


ted. CHAS. L. WEBSTER & CO., 3 14th St., NEW YORK. 
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light. Do not send children to school before the 
age of ten. Do not allow children to keep their 
eyes too long on a near object, at any one time. 
Do not allow them to study much by artificial 
light. Do not allow them to use books with small 


‘type. Do not allow them to read in a railway 
carriage. Do not allow boys to smoke tobacco, | Sauveur 


especially cigarettes. Do not necessarily ascribe 
headaches to indigestion, the eyes may be the 
exciting cause. Do not allow the itinerant specta- 
cle vendor to prescribe glasses. Philadelphia: 
Franklin Institute. 


— In the Catholic World for September are able 
articles by Right Rev. J. L. Spalding, D.D., on 
‘ Socialism and Labor ’’; by Rev. William Barry: 
D.D., on ‘ The Witness of Science to Religion.” 
Rev. Thomas Hughes, S.J., reviews Pres. Andrew 
D. White’s article on ‘‘ New Chapters in the War- 
fare of Science ” in the Popular Science Monthly, 
relating to the miracles of St. Francis Xavier; 
and Rev. Morgan M. Sheedy treats of ‘“‘ The En- 
cyclical and American Iron-Workers and Coal- 
Miners.’’ ‘‘M. A.’’ writes sharply, giving a crit- 
icism of the meeting of the National Association 
in Toronto in July. He says the ‘ parochial 
schools follow out a recognized principle,—that the 
child belongs to the parent and to God, and not to 
the state.’’ He says also that ‘‘ Protestant public 
opinion is unmistakably moving round to the Cath- 
olic position in this matter. It is one of the signs 
of the times.’’ The ‘ Life of Father Hecker”’ is 
continued, and the other articles are able and in- 
teresting. Price, $4.00 a year; single copy, 35 
cents. New York: 120-122 West 60th Street. 


— The Andover Review for September has five 
leading articles; viz , “ Criticism versus Ecclesias 
ticiem: I. Criticiam,’’ by Rev. Stuart Means; 
‘*The Challenge of Life,’’ by Rev. C. B. Brew- 


ster; “Apollonius of Rhodes and the Argon- 
autica,’’ by Prof. C. F. Goodwin; ‘Some Ex- 
periments Worth Trying in the Ministry,” by 
Rev. C. M. Sheldon; ‘‘ A New Chair,’ by Dr. M 
McG. Dana. The Editorial treats four subjects 
in an interesting manner: ‘‘A Benefit of the 
Higher Criticiem,’’ ‘* Recent Speculation in Can- 
ada,’’ ‘‘ The International Congregational Coun- 
cil, — What it Accomplished; What it Repre- 
sented,’”’ and *‘ James Rassell Lowell.’’ Theologi- 
cal and Religious Intelligence, and Book Reviews. 
Boston: Honghton, Mifflin, & Co. Price, $4.00 
per annum. 


—The Treasury for Pastor and People for Sep- 
tember is a number rich in thought. The portrait 
of Dr. John T. Wills of Greenwich, Ct., a view of 
the First Presbyterian church of which he is pas- 
tor, and the portrait of Dr .Stephen H. Tyng are 


the illustrations. ‘‘ The Bible as Distinguished 
from all Other Booke,’”’ is treated by Rev. Moses 
T. Runnells, and ‘‘ The Science of Preaching,’’ is 
discussed by Rev. Hugh Boyd Carpenter. Ser- 
mons are by Dr. Wills, Rev. W. E. C. Wright, 
and Rey. Oliver P. Galloway,’’ Ph.D. he 
‘** Leading Thoughts of Sermons’’ are by such 
men as Canon Liddon, C. H. Spurgeon, Dre. Mac- 
Ewen, Goodwin, and Gordon. Dr. T. L Cuyler 
gives the pen picture of Dr. Tyng. New York: 
E. B. Treat. 


— The September number of Babyhood contains 
an important article on Diptheria, by one of the 
most eminent authorities on the subject, Prof. J. 
Lewis Smith, of Bellevue Hospital Medical College. 


The writer summarizes the results of the latest 
researches concerning that dreaded scourge of 
childhood in a manner which cannot fail to attract 
wide attention. Under ‘“‘ Nursery Helps and 
Novelties will be found useful suggestions for the 
sick-room. The mothers record their experience 
in the ‘‘ Parliament,’’ ‘‘ Baby’s Wardrobe,”’ and 
in the other departments of that monthly nursery 
guide. 20 cts. a number; $200 per year. Baby- 
hood Publishing Co.,5 Beekman St., New York. 


— Poetry, fiction, special articles, and ‘‘ short 
arrows ’’ compose The Quiver for September. The 
opening article is on ‘‘ Homes of Some Foreign 


Reformers,”’ and gives pictures of Basle, Geneva, 
and Strasburg. ‘Flowers and Flower Girls in 
London,’’ is an interesting paper by G. Holden 
Pike; while ‘‘ Revelation of Life and Character ”’ 
forms a serious study by Rev. W. M. Statham. 
** With the Campers-Ont’’ should be read by 
everyone who had a vacation or who hopes to have 
one. New York: Cassell Pub. Co. $1.50 ayear. 


—In the September Wide Awake there is 
good history, biography, and travel, out-door 


sport, and indoor ethics, fanciful tales, pictures, 
and poems, ete , etc., making a delightfal num- 
ber for old and young. Boston: D. Lothrop Co. 


— The readers of Pansy have a delightful guide 
and helper. The September number has stories 


for children of all ages, beside many dainty 
rhymes, beautiful pictures, and other good things. 
Boston : D. Lothrop Co. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


nals American Academy, for September; 
emy of olitieal and Social Science. 
ldthwaite’s Geographical Maga for Sept.; 
terms, $2.00 a year. New York: e Goldthwaites. 
ae for September; terms, $3.00 a year. 
ton: F. asson. 
The Phrenological Journal and Science of Health, 
$150 a year. New York: 
‘owler ells Co. 
The Unitarian Review, for September; terms, $2.00 
ayear. Boston: 141 Franklin St 
he Catholic World. for September; terms, $4.09 a 
year. New York: 120 W. 60th St, 


Publishers. 


Boston Foreign Book Store. 
Wm. Yenkine, % Henry Holt & Co,, 
Co., New York ; Hachette ¢ , M. D. Berlitz & 


Co. 
Co., London; Dr. L. 
Rich stock and American Books 
the Foreign and 
Ancient Languages pri 
SCHOENHO 
Importer, Publisher. and Foreign Bookseller, 
44 Tremont Street, Boston. 


New French Books. 
FOR SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 
COSKA. By MICHEL DURAND. A charming story. 
12mo, paper, 60 cts. 
Deux Artistes en Voyage. By Cte. A. DE VER- 
_VIns. 3 short, original stories. 12mo, paper, 3c. 
Contes et Nouvelles. By GUY DE MAUPASSANT. 
5 of the most interesting stories of this ‘¢ t 
raconteur.” 16mo, paper. 25 cts. 
Any French or Ww. BR. JENKINS, 
English Text-book | Fiench Pub’r and Bookseller, 
published. 851 & 853 6TH Av., NEwYorRK. 


For Advanced Students in French : 
“Littérature Francaise,” 


giving an advanced course in Conversation, Compo- 
sition, and Literature. 1 vol, $1.50; one T copy 
for examination, 75 cts., with the privile e of return - 
ing by paying postage. Send also for free sample 
copies of Le Francais,’ a French monthly, an 
invaluable help to students of French. 

BERLITZ & CO., West Madison Square, N. Y. 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO, *7! Bresaway. 
PUBLISH NEW YORK, 

Anderson’s Histories and Hist?1 Readers. 
Thomsen’s New Arithmetics and Algebra. 
Keetel’s French Course. 
tm 

ee e Lessons in 
Kellogg’s Rhetoric, and Literature. 
Butchisen’s Physielegy and Hygiene. 

J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. I. SMITH, 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. Somerset 8t., Boston. 


Christopher Sower Co., Philada. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 

1. Standard Aritb. Course. peeing Mental and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Com ining Written, 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 

Manuals of Methods ard Key to the Above. sow 


RAPHIC COPY BOOKS, 
DRAWING BOOKS. 


A. LOVELL & CO., 3 East 14TuH Sr., N. Y. 
THOMPSON, BROWN & Co, 23 Hawley 8t., Boston. 


YMNASTIC CARDS 


OF NHE 
Ling System. 
By F. A. MORSE 
Principal of Sherwin School, Hoston, Mass. 
Series I. Price, 15 cts. 
' Address NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
8 Somerset Street. Boston. 


A CARD TO TEACHERS. 


If you have School Books which you do not care to 
keep, I wel em ks you 
may need. Please send me a list of those you would 
LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANGE. 
Send orders for cheap School Books to 
Cc. M. BARNES, 
1 AND 77 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


EMPIRE , A Complete History of Britain 
TH s and the British People. Beau- 
ifully illustrated. 12mo, cloth, 560 pp. Price, $1.25. 
“A delightful yolume. A marvelous specimen of com- 
pressed yet complete ay adapted in every particular 
to class-room use. A more inviting book one cannot con- 
ceive of, with its pa aphs of uniformly easy length, 
its paper and type of the very best and its illustrations 
numerous and of excellent quality.”—Jour. of Education. 
For sale at all bookstores, or will be matled upon 
receipt of published price. 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 88 E. 17th St., New York. 


Schoolkeeping : How To Do It. 


By HreaM OncuTT, LL.D. Price, 15 cents. 
JOHN D. PHILBRICK, LL.D., Boston: — It will 


it was designed, well filled pug- 
estions on teac ment, an scipline, 
fawn from your long, varied, and successful experi- 
ence as a teacher. 
Address N. E. PUBLISHING CO., 


8 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


AMERICAN WOODS 


A book on Woods, containing 

actual and authentic specimens. 

PREPARATIONS OF WOODS 

, FOR MICROSCOPE anp STERE- 

OPTICON, and WOODEN CARDS, _ for invita- 
tions, calling cards, etc. Send for circulars. 


R. B. HOUGH, Lowville,. N, Y¥. 


if 


no doubt be a boon to the class of teachers for whom | Sch 


Geachers’ Agencies. 


GEORGI A is becoming quite a patron of the School Bulletin Agéncy. The college in Marietta, 
for instance, cagages through usin May a teacher of French, ete, then in Europe, 

ond prevented her ta "KY yo just who is pee at 

of Ashland, Ky., tele- K EN TUC Y er nod grammar tencher; salary “oh 


tty dollars a month. 


in| Answer.” We succeeded in finding one willing to go whom we could thoroughly recommend and she was 


there op time. Supt. Foreman of Meeker, Colo, ' Miss , or any good teacher 
wrote to us on August 22, * Sepd Miss —— or COLORADO whom you can't croughiy rec: 
ommend. Salary $60 a month.” We sent two teachers to Ouray sofhe years ago at $750 a AL but the next 


year One of thém got os in school, and the other “ @ year, as the wife Ww ASH NQTON 


of a rich miner. We have this yeat sent two hers at $1000 to 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Teachers Co-Operative Association *cuicaco. 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. Seeks Teachers who 
are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


ANTED e Prof. of Assaying and Metallurgy; salary, $1500. Prof. of Geology, $1500 Two 
e Professors of Greek, $1000, $1500, Prof. of Greek and Latin, $9°0. Teacher of 
Science in City High Schoo), $1200. Three Directors of Music. $800, $1000. $1500. Prof of English 
aud History, $1500. Prof. of Physics and Chemistry (Kpiscopalian), $650. Three Lot 3) h School Assist- 
ants, $500 to $750. Five Grade Teachers, $360 to $550. Address C J. AL ERT. Manager, 
THE SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU, ELMHURST, ILL. 


Seventh year of successful work. Positions filled in every State and Territory in the United States 
Idaho and Nevada excepted. Manual sent to any address, 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100- PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 


7 Tremont Place,|6 Clinton Place,|10@ Wabash Av.,)402 Richardson Blk,|/12014 So.Spring St.,/48 Washington Bldg. 
Boston, Mass. | New York, Chicago, Ill. Chattanooga. Tenn._| Gai. | Bide 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades | Assists Teachers with good records | No charge to School Officers. 
with competent Teachers. in ob aining situations. Registration free. 


W. A. CHOATE & CO. Prop’s.; H. P. Frencn, Manager. 24 State St., Albany, N.Y. 
SPHCIATL, GHNHRATL. 


Special wants: Music, male and female, $500 to $800; Art and Music combined; Mathematics and 
French, lady, $250 to $300, and board; Elocution; Elocution, Stenography, Typewriting, and Bookkeeping, 
lady, $300 or over, with board; Art, German, French; Bookkeeping, Penmanship, and Drawing, $75 per 
month; Elocution, Rhetoric, History, male, $1000; Prof. of Latin, $2000, ete., etc. General wants: It 
is piobable that by the time this reaches the reader, we shall have nearly 1600 VACANCIES On our books. 
The rush is far above that of any former year. and includes every grade of work Circulars free. 

L. B. LANDIS, Manager: The Penn. Educational Bureau, 2006 N. 7TH ST. (G), ALLENTOWN, PA. 


00D TEACHERS OOD PLACES 
ror GOOD PLACES, ror GOOD TEACHERS. 
| Hastern Teachers’ Agency, °° 


Room 5, 


New England Bureau of Education + somerser'st. poston, mass. 


This Bureau is the oldest in New England, and has gained a national 
' reputation. We are constantly receiving calls for teachers of every 
grade, and from every State and Territory and from abroad. 


This Bureau has no vacations. The demand for teachers of every grade, and 
from everywhere, is constant during every part of the year. Now ‘the Summer is 
ended,” but the daily demand for teachers continues. Many schools beginning in 
September are not yet supplied. Many others that begin later in the Autumn are 
unprovided for. Changes and failures are constantly occurring, making a constant 
demand for a new supply necessary. It is never too late to register. 

REGISTER Now, and be ready to correspond with or meet Committees, as the 
case may be. Whether you seek position or promotion, we are confident that we 


can help you. Circulars and blanks sent /ree. 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


Teachers Wanted. 


NEW YORK TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIAT’N, 
M. V. Brpaoop, Mgr. Box 1969, N. ¥. City. 


Teachers Wanted, 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, | 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
3 Kast 14th Street, N. ¥. 


HICKERIN Agency. 
28 School St., Boston, Mass. 
ts to those who register. For vacancies of all kinds in nearly every section of 
SP form. the United States. Write and learn about the won- 


Some spe.ial itions offered j. plarien, $500 to| derful success of our well tried 
ERING & CO. CO-OPERATIVE PLAN 
= Kaaress — of obtaining vacancies, and filling positions, through 


9 local agents and members. Circulars and applica- 
Teachers Ag ency tion blank free. Agents wanted. 
OF RELIABLE NATIONAL UNIVERSITY BUREAU, 
American and Foreign Teac: tt 147 THROOoP ST, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Musicians, of both sexes, for Colleges, 
merican School Bureau. 


is, Families, and Churches, Circulars of gholoe 
Equipped to serve school officers promptly 


00) 
schools Carefully recommended to parents. Sell 
and renting of school property. 
Best references furnished. on — 
MIRIAM ¥RI d efficiently. Knows the whereabouts of 
150 FIFTH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth Bt. the beat teachers for apy given vacanc Regis- 
tration WITHOUT FEE gives us a Targe and 
most select supply, and leaves no motive for repre- 
senting those not suitable. Form for stamp. 
P. V. HUYSSOON, A. M., 
Late R. E. Avery, 2 W. 14th 8t., New York, 


CHOOL OFFICERS 


CAN SECURE THE 


AMERICAN AND FORKIGN 


Teachers’ Agency 
assistants, Tutors, and Gov. 


esses for every department of {nstruction ; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


MBS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
28 Union Square, New York. 


BSTRACTS OF LECTURES 


ON THE 
Science of Education. 
By Dr. LARKIN DUNTON. 


A series of twenty valuable articles published in 
the Journal of Education during 1889-90. 

We have left a few complete sets of the Journal 
containing these articles, which we will send, post 
paid, to any address for $1.00. 

Address, 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING 


“Right Teacher for the Right Place” 


The New American Teachers Agency 


Has over 500 vacancies to fill before the fall 
schools open. Teachers of every grade and NEW ENG. BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
kind are wanted to register early to fill them. 

Centre of business is near the centre of pop- 83 SOMERSET. 8T., BosTON. 
ulation of the U.S. Apply for information — 


UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY. | F**z'gs '" 


RS WANTED FOR Send stamp for blanks to , 
= H. M. HARRINCTON, Prop’r. 
IMPORTANT VACANCIES. 


THROUGH THE 


3 Somerset St,, Boston, Mass. 


44 East 14th Street, Union Square, NEW YORK. 
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OY” SPECIAL INTEREST TO TEACHERS 


Just Published 


SHOUP’S HISTORY AND SCIENCE OF EDUCATION 


By WILLIAM J. SHOUP, M.S. 
Cloth. 12mo. 316 pages. $1.00. 


For Institutes, Normal Schools, Reading Circles, and the private self- 
instruction of Teachers. 

This is the latest contribution to that pedagogic literature for which a demand 
has been created in America by the growing importance of the teachers’ vocation 
and the consequent desire of progressive teachers to improve in their profession. 

It is designed as an aid to those who wish to investigate the laws of mental and 
moral development with a view to determining the methods of instruction best 
adapted to the various stages of the child’s unfolding intelligence. 

The book is both practical and theoretical. 

The first part is devoted to a consideration of the development of the mental and 
moral faculties ; divisions of the intellect, etc., and in this connection much atten- 
tion is given to kindergarten methods and object lessons. 

The second part is mainly historical. Opening with a glance at the antedeluvian 
world and showing the importance of writing as an educational factor, it proceeds 
with a sketch of Chaldean, Babylonian, and Assyrian education; systems of 
instruction in ancient Egypt, India, China, Greece, and Rome ; medieval and 
modern methods; concluding with a survey of American education and the growth 
of the American common school system. 

Each chapter is followed by an Analysis and Supplementary Questions of special 
value in classes, and at the end of the book is a copious index. It is a clear, 
simple, interesting, 4e/pfu/ work, and should be read by every progressive teacher. 


It will be mailed to any address on receipt of price, $1.00. Special terms to 
Teachers’ Institutes and Reading Circles. Correspondence cordially invited. 


NEW YORK American Book Company 


THE STUDENT'S 


MYTHOLOGY, | 


By C. A. White, 


Author of “ White's Classical Literature,” etc. 
Arranged for the Use of Schools and Academies. 
The Student’s Mythology is a practical work, pre- 

pared by an experienced teacher, and designed for 
pupils who have not yet entered, or who like the 
greater number of those attending our schools and 
academies are likely to enter, upon a regular classi- 
eal course. New revised edition, printed from new 

ages, clo e pies sent post-paid for exam- 
foation, with a view to introduction in school or 
college, for 76 cents, 


A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 
61 East 10th Street, near Broadway, New York. 


SUPLEE’S 


A. L. MAYHEW, 


ux, TRENCH 
ON WORDS. 


With an Exhaustive Analysis, Additional Words 
for Illustration and. Questions for Examination, by 
Prof. T. D. SUPLEK. Trench “On the Study of 
Words,” originally in lectures, was but poorly adapt- 
ed for use as a text-book. The editor has long de- 
plored this, in common with other teachers; hence 
the present volume. The advantages claimed for it 
over all other editions are self evident. 12mo, cloth, 
413 pages. Net price, $1.00. 


Copies for examination sent, postpaid, for 75 cents 
A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 61 East 10th St., N. Y. 


Elementary Science Lessons 


Being a Systematic Course of Practical Object Les 
sons. Illustrated by Simple Experiments. By W. 
HEWITT B. Sc. 

Parti. 12mo, 127 pages; 50 cents. Part II..—12mo, 
146 pages; 50 cents. 

*,* Consists ofa course of Prac- 
tical Object Lessons, designed aud arranged for the 
purpose of developing and training the minds of young 
children. As euch it might stand by itself or be com- 
bined with any other course of lessons. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 15 E. 16th St., New York. 


CHICAGO Please mention JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Agents Wanted Reston. 


MUSIC 


Song Classics, Vols. | and | 


Two volumes, each with about 40 classical songs, 
of acknowledged reputation. 


Piano Classics. Vols. | and Il 


Two large volumes, full music size, containing 44 
and 31 pieces respectively. 


Young People’s Classics. Vols. | and II 


Each volume contains about 50 pieces of easy but 
effective music. 


Song Classics for Low Voices 
Classic Baritone and Bass Songs 
Classic Tenor Songs 


CLASSIC FOUR-HAND COLLECTION 
19 superior duets for piano by Hofmann, Godaii, 
Brahms, and other leading composers. 
Any Volume in Paper, $1; Boards, $1.25; 
Cloth Gilt, $2 ; postpaid. 


Oliver Ditson Company, Boston 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 
867 Broadway, .. . New York. 


Hail! All Hail! 


MODERN AIDS 
FOR 
MODERN TEACHERS. 


Save the strength gained during your vacation 
by using Grew’s Games on “ Cities,” “ Countries 
and Islands,’ ‘“‘Mountains and Lakes,” Rivers,” 
“Civil War,” and “Animals ” You can easily arouse 
lasting interest in these subjects with little effort. 
All teachers who have used them are enthusiastic 
over results. Try them early. 
Price, 50 cts. each ; $2.40 for entire set. 


Published by 
Cc. R. GROW & CO., 


4t Sr. PAUL or WINONA, MINN. 


Dial es, Tableaux, Speak 
PL AYS S8chool,Club & Paster: Bost out. 
logue free. T. 8. 1 Ch Ji 


The writer’s aim is less to give grammatical instruction as 
such, than to so teach the language that the learner without 
a thought of grammar would never use it except in a 
grammatical manner. The work is the most efficient in- 
strument for the acquisition of German yet made accessible 
to students. It is a perfect mine of equivalent idiomatic 


“ Exceptionally skillful in its principles and arrangement.”— Frank. 
College. 


DEUTSCH’S DRILL MASTER 


IN GERMAN. 


12 mo., Cloth, 469 pages. $1.00. Send for Descriptive 


Williams 


“T am covinced that any student of modern abilities can, in a 
ee short time, acquire a correct and thorough knowledge 
of German by means of this excellert system.”— Prof. Chas. A 
Schlegel, Normal College, City of New York. 


The student (of this book) will have a very copious vocabulary and 


expression in both languages, and is a departure in language |THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., Publishers, | p?tseology indeed, and g very complete and philosophical knowledge 


teaching as novel as it is valuable. 


740 and 742 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


New York. 


of the grammar besides.” — Adolph 


Werner, College of the City of 


Silver, Burdett & Co., Publishers, 


Hancock Avenue, Boston. 
NEW BOOKS JUST PUBLISHED. 
OUTLINES FOR THE STUDY OF ART.|CECILIAN SERIES OF STUDY AND 
By Josephine L. Abbott, Providence, R.I. $1 50 ook IV. A bigh school Song Book, 


by John 'W. Tufts. Intro. price, 84 cents. 
OUR AMERICAN NEICHBORS. A Geo. 
agen Reader, edited by Larkin Dunton, LL.D.| cationa! Carpentry, for grammar schools. $1 50. 
ntro. price, 60 cents. | en SEND *OR PRICE LIST. 


VALUABLE BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS 
PRACTICAL ELOCUTION 


| 
| 
| 


HANDBOOK OF SLOYD. A book on Edu , 


| 


si BRAOLEY’S FAC-SIMILE BUSINESS FORMS 


May be just what you want thisterm. They are useful in gram- 
mar and high school work, and may also be of some service in 
the lowergrades. There are 18 forms in the set, which is made up 
in this way: Receipt for Money on Account; Receipt for Money 
in Full of all Demands; Note Payable at Bank; Indorsed Note; 
Individual Bank Check ; Company Bank Check ; Certified Check ; 
Draft Unpaid; Accepted Draft; Paid Draft; Certificate of De- 
posit ; Itemized Bill of Goods; Monthly Statement; Telegram 
as Sent; Telegram as Received: Stock Certificate; Coupon 


Bond; Business Letter, 


These forms are engraved and lithographed on the best of 


per, and are equal in every respect to 


the blanks used by fir«t-clas3 business houses. They bear all the indorsements which are found on the 


By J. W. SHOEMAKER, A. M. HANDBOOK OF PRONUNCIATION 


This work is the outgrowth of actual class-room 
experience, and is a practical common sense treat- 
ment of the whole subject. It is clear and concise, 
yet comprehensive, and is absolutely free from the 
entangling tecknicalities that are so frequently found 
in books of this class. 


300 pages, cloth, $1.25. 


By JoHN H. BECHTEL. 

The author has been engaged for fifteen years in 
teaching Orthoepy, and has, therefore, had excep- 
tional facilities for securing words liable to be mis- 
pronounced. It ls specially adapted to the wants of 
classes in pronunciation in public and private schools, 
and to the needs of the general student. 

150 pages, cloth, 50 cents. 


CLASSIC 


STORIES 


By Dr. EpwArp Brooks, A. M., 
Superintendent of Philadelphia Public Schools. 


THE STORY of the ILIAD 


370 pages. Cloth. Illustrated. $1.26. 


THE STORY of the ODYSSEY! 


370 pages. Cloth. Illustrated. $1.25. 


The object of these volumes is to present to young people an interesti 
leasure, and at the same time cultivate a taste for ; and 
© famous works of Homer, thus affording a stepping stone tothe grandest poetical struccure of all time. 


Liberal terms in quantities, Special inducements for school introduction. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 1020 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


checks, dratts, ete., that hav 
passed through the bank and been returned to the makers, Price 


Lhe latest edition of Bradley’s Catalogue gart aterial 
free to any teacher mentioning the 


MILTON BRADLEY CO.,... Springfield, Mass. 


Already Engaged. 


A large majority of all our numbers are about to commence their labors for the 
ensuing year. Among those who have recently secured positions through the New 
ENGLAND Bureau oF Epvucation, siz teachers, one Master and five ladies, are 
employed in a Massachusetts town at an aggregate salary of $3,200, and in one 
distant city six lady teachers will begin their schools this week, at an aggregate 
salary of $4,200. Still we are able to supply other schools with good teachers 
and other teachers with good schools. Now is the time to register. 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


YOU CANNOT SPEND YOUR TIME IN A MORE PROFITABLE M 
Emerson (formerly Monroe) College of Oratory. 
rod PARTICULARS LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 
American Literature, AND C. WESLEY EMERSON, M.D., LL D., PResipENT. 
WRITE work in every department. Degrees conferred. coophy of Expression. Scientific and 
CHAS, L. WEBSTER & CO., 67 Fifth Avenue, New York. Ex™ Fall term opens October 13th. Address for Illustrated Catalogue. 
Pry ance eow HENRY L. SOUTHWICK, A. M., Secretary, 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass 
rals, 
Rocks, J Stuffed Animals 
Boosting | and Skins, 
aste onsils, Mounted 
Geological MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, Z Ie 
Relief Maps. » ZOOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY. | Anatomical Models, 
ar. ROCHESTER, N. Y. Invertebrates. 
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